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To-day  oeicty  is  divided  against  herself.  )n  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  home,  the  uohool,  th  church  with  all 
its  organisations,  our  social  clubs  and  societies;  on  the 
other  hand,  either  as  an  outcome  of  our  social  customs,  or 
as  a  revolt  against  our  established  institutions,  we  have 
crime.  This  fact  in  ..ell  known  to  everybody,  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  it  involves  can  be  fully  r  ilized 
only  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  riveted  on  the  gravity 
of  the  developin  '  situation#  Joeioty  becomes  wore  com¬ 

plicated,  crime  increases;  for  more  an  more  people  are 
finding  it  harder  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rapidly  changing 
environment# 

'‘•or  convenience,  we  may  arrange  a  scale  showing  the 

numbers  of  criminals  at  each  a  •  On  the  one  end  of  t. 

1 

scale  ire  the  juvenile  criminals,  on  the  other  end,  the 
adult  criminals.  A  person  looming  at  it  from  a  distance  is 
likely  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  latter  end  o J  the  scale, 
rather  than  the  former#  Just  as  we  scarcely  notice  the 
early  stages  of  a  disease,  so  we  pass  by  the  child  who  is  in 
the  process  of  being  made  a  criminal#  But  it  hao  been  found 


1#  )y  tae  Juvenile  .Del  in  on  at  ct  of  -she  dominion  of  Canm-a 
1908,  ectlon  £,  a  juvenile  meant  any  boy  ap;  :wawtly  or 
actually  under  the  age  of  16*  Act  was  revised  in 

1929  arm  this  action  of  the  ...ct  now  reads , " any  boy 
apparently  or  actually  under  the  age  of  18"# 


1 


that  a  great  percentage  of  the  adults  who  are  before  the 
courts  year  by  year,  appeared  before  the  Juvenile  Courts 

at  a  very  early  are* 

1 

Marro  found  that  of  462  criminals  he  had  studied, 

eighteen  per  cent  had  become  delinquent  before  the  age  of 

thirteen*  illiam  Tealy  in  reviewing  the  problem  says, 

"Clay,  in  a  communication  to  the  ,arl  of  Shaftesbury  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  stated  that  he  found  that  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  criminals  are  already  dishonest  before 
they  are  fifteen  years  old;  that  fourteen  per  cent  become 
so  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  and  that  all  of  them  have 
shown  their  anti-social  tendencies  before  they  are  nineteen 
or  twenty*  Hi  obi  stated  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  in 

1865,  ’Of  the  1000  prisoners  examined  by  me,  595  had  been 
convicted  before  they  uere  out  of  their’ teens*  The  great 
majority  of  professional  thieves  have  been  engaged  in  their 
careers  almost  from  infancy*.  noth  r  writer  states,  ’It 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  an  habitual 
criminal  in  the  county  of  Staffordshire  who  has  not  been 
imprisoned  as  a  child. *  .ven  more  important  is  the  thorough 
research  of  Hats  who  investigated  the  prison  population  of 
the  province  of  Tommern.  to  :h>  m  '  that  in  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  first  imprisonment  ha  been  inflicted 
before  the  twenty- first  year  and  that  of  the  repeated 
offenders  by  far  the  greater  number  had  received  their  first 
punishment  before  the  seventeenth  year,  ’’8 
5 

Goring  in  his  study  of  2204  English  habitual  offend¬ 
ers  concluded  that  the  critical  age  hen  youths  may  become 
offenders  of  the  law  lies  between  fifteen  and  by;  "##» 

per  cent  of  these  habitual  offenders  vrer  first  convicted 

4 

before  the  age  of  16* n  Burt,  considering  the  importance 

an;-  the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  says,  "Over  fifty  per  cent 


1. 

2. 

3# 


lombroso,  .Gaesre; 
fealy,  illiam: 

I  or  in  ,  Juries: 

Ibid:  p.  201* 


Crime;  Its  Cause  and  Remedies,  p.  177 
The  Individual  delinquent,  pp.  10-11. 
The  in.  11  ah  Convict,  p.  440* 
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of  habitual  offenders  receive  their  first  conviction  before 

the  age  of  twenty,  fourteen  per  cent  before  the  ar-c  of 

*2* 

fifteen*1 2 * 4’ 

xionsl  Corar.  on  on  Law  Dfcservance  and  Enforce- 

nient  in  the  United  .States  discussing  the  development  of 

delinquent  careers  states:  n Students  of  the  problem  of 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime  agree  that  a  large 
proportion  of  ;  criminals  are  initiated  into  delin¬ 

quency  during  the  early  years  of  life*  These  histories 
indicate  that  in  many  eases  the  delinquent  behaviour  of 
inmates  of  penal  institutions,  particularly  than  convicted 
on  charges  of  stealing,  can  be  tracer  bad:  to  experiences 
which  occurred  in  the  period  of  childhood  and  early 
adolescence* xi  ?.  in  a  footnote  they  add:  "'.Mle  there 

is  a  certain  proportion  of  in  a tec  of  penal  institutions 
whose  careers  in  crime  had  their  beginning  subsequent  to 
the  adolescent  period,  unquestionably  there  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  oao  s  in  thich  the  initial  experiences 
in  dellnauenoy  oeeurrc'1  during  the  Juvenile  period*  In  a 
study  of  the  careers  of  509  inmates  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  at  honcord,  393  or  77*2  per  cent  had  experiences 
in  delinquency  prior  to  the  age  of  17  years,  471  or  92*5 
per  cent  before  the  age  of  19,  and  499  or  98  per  cent 
before  the  ago  of  21* "3*4* 

This  is  what  i.e  would  naturally  expect.  hen  a 

child  appears  before  the  court,  the  event  is  usually  the 

climax  to  a  long  list  of  crimes*  Should  nothing  be  dona 

then  to  neat  the  needs  of  tie  child,  that  is,  if  his  desires, 

hie  motives,  his  emotional  energy,  are  not  re-lireoted  into 
\ 

proper  channels,  a  grcrc  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  child 
for  which  society,  either  through  i  noranee  or  indifference. 


1*  -yril :  The  Young  .Delinquent,  p.  209  . 

2.  Report  on  the  Cans e  of  Crim  •,  il  11,  To.  15,  June  '  , 

1931,  p*  547. 

3*  Ibid:  p.  347  (This  notation  is  ta  cn  from  Oleuck,  heldon 
ax  ruck,  nor,  T.:  "ive  Hundred  Criminal  Careers, p.  14 

4.  urther  studies  arc  reported  in  the  Mental  ly  iene 
Bull  it  in,  ol.  Ill,  :;o.  3,  ril,  1919,  pp.  177-179. 
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is  responsible*  Nature's  lairs  take  their  revenge  when 
such  an  abused  child  becomes  an  adult;  for  meeting  more 
severe  temptations  he  falls  a  victim  to  those  negl rated 
tendencies  ;ich  accord  in  ly  strengthen  and  develop* 
Therefore,  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  juvenile 
end  of  the  scale,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  offender's  life,  not  only  to  check 
the  delinquent  tendencies,  but  to  brin  such  influence  to 
bear  on  the  child  tl  at  correct  .ah its  may  be  formed, 
character  moulded  and  personality  developed  in  the  right 
direction*  This  would  be  a  double  gain,  for  the -child 
has  a  ha  pier,  fuller  life  an  society  benefits  by  hie 
specific  contribution*  Com  ideri  is*  t  e  matter  statically, 
neglect  means  a  lyir  •  dormant  of  r,  ich  potential  ener  gy; 
dynamically,  it  means  a  distribution  of  energy  and  money 
in  the  wrong  channels  and  an  a  plication  of  much  force 
in  the  wrong  direction* 

So  far,  very  little  research,  if  any,  has  b  sen  done 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  to  determine-  the  ©anises  of 
delinquency  an?  the  moot  appropriate  fonts  of  treatment* 

It  is  true  that  the  facto  ascertained  by  investigators  in 
other  countries  are  to  some  extent  applicable  in  this 
Province*  But  we  h  ve  few  over-crowded  homes  an  no 
over-crowded  cities.  Such  ca  ses  of  delinquency  therefore 
should  not  be  as  pronounced  in  this  X^ror^ince  as  they  are 
in  fin  land  and  in  certain  cities  of  the  United  states* 


.  :  i*  wtr  a 
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sloo*  our  facilities  for  treat  in  ’  the  delinquent 
are  not  as  modern  and  efficient  as  they  are  where  the 
problem  has  receiver!  fuller  con;  1  deration.  o  have  no 
reform  school,  no  in  la  trial  school*  no  ho;  u  .there  helix** 
quants  can  be  placed  •ndor  A.  -rvati  >n#  o.  way  have, 
however*  other  means  for  treating  the  delinquent  which 
might  be  as  effective  if  their.  poaeibllltl  •  .  * 

Conditions  in  this  province  are  different  from  those  in 
England  and  the  united  States*  . ,  l.;  • 

must  be  curried  on  locally  to  determine  the  cause  of  our 
juvenile  delinquency,  an!  to  flu '  the  most  s  ■oeesoful 
moans  of  treatment* 

The  purpose  of  This  Investigation# 

<sThe  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  examine  some 
of  the  principles  Involved  in  dealing  ;ith  juvenile  delin- 
quency  and  their  application  in  the  city  of  l&monton*  Com¬ 
parisons  will  have  to  be  made  with  the  work  done  in  this  field 
in  other  countries#  In  the  interest  of  fairness  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  Province  is  not  very  old. 
Although  in  other  countries  more  elaborate  standards  and  more 
finished  techniques  are  used,  yet  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  of  such  recant  origin,  and 


1.  By  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
'1029,  Chapter  46,  Section  2,  Juveni  leans  "any 

child  who  violates  any  provision  of  the  Criminal  Code  cr  of 

any  Dominion  or  Provincial  St  tute  or  of  any  by-la.,  or 
ordinance  of  any  manic  ip:  lity*  ^  who  1:.*  guilty  of  sexual 
immorality  or  thy  sir  liar  for:  of  vice,  or  uo  is  liable  by 
reason  of  any  other  act  to  be  committed  to  an  Industrial 
School  or  Juvenile  Reformatory  under  the  provisions  of  any 
dominion  or  -ovinoial  statute. w 
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hence  our  f&eilitios  for  treating  tlic  delinquent  arc  not 
very  extended,  one  in  ten >tcd  to  praise  the  work  already 
done  rather  than  to  criticize*  But  .hilo  it  ie  a  pleasure 
to  express  admiration  for  those  men  who  have  devoted  then- 
selves  so  unselfishly  to  the  jerk  in  this  province,  we  must 
endeavour  to  improve  our  methods  of  treating  the  offender, 
and  apply  wherever  possible  the  more  scientific  approaches 
to  the  problem  developed  and  tested  by  world  leaders  in  this 
•  Borne  of  the  principles  that  must  be  considered  in 
dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  arc  discussed  in  Chapters 

I  to  V»  The  extent  to  u  iich  they  mi  ht  be  applied  in  the 

\ 

city  of  Bdmonton  is  de  It  with  in  Jha.  ter  VI* 

The  Source  of  Data* 

Data  for  thin  investigation  have  been  obtained  from 
«  first,  I  have  had  access  to  the  files  of 
the  juvenile  delinquents  examined  at  the  University  )ut~door 
clinic*  Secondly,  I  have  examined  with  some  ears  the  files 
of  400  juvenile  delinquent  recidivists  convicted  in  the 
province  of  .  lberta  cV  rV.  the  years  1920-30*  liirdly,  I 
have  visited  the  homes  of  48  delinquents  in  the  city  of 
f&nonton*  and  in  some  instances  obtained  first-hand  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  delinquents’  life-history*  In  orration  obtained 
in  this  way  has  been  very  valuable  in  writing  the  case-histories. 
Also,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of .aoca  rpanying  the  probation 
officers  for  several  days  in  their  ,;ork*  In  this  jay  I  ob¬ 
tained  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  incidentally 
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some  insight  into  the  methods  by  which  their  work  is  carried 
on*  This  dissertation  embodies  therefore  ny  findings  over 
a  period  of  three  years*  The  number  of  cases  studied  were 
400  juvenile  delinquent  reel & 'vists  convicted  in  the  evince 
of  Alberta  flu?  in  •  the  yours  13;  >*>30*  an  •  50  fuvenilo  dclin- 
cucnts  convicted  in  the  city  of  non  ton  during  the  year  1933* 

General  Comments* 

Many  difficulties  are  met  in  an  invest  legation  of  this 
hind*  In  the  first  place*  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
give  an  accurate  caeo-hi story  unless  he  has  had  intimate 
connection  with  the  delinquent*  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
customary  milieu,  as  well  as  his  school  and  home  life*  This 
intimacy  and  knowledge  should  also  extend  over  a  period  of 
.*  Otherwise  in  presentin'*  the  case-history  the  spirit 
of  the  situation  -  call  it  what  you  .ill  -  nay  be  lacking, 
and  as  a  result  many  Inci  ants  nay  bo  interpreted  wrongly* 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  an  error,  )r.  Burgess  and 
others  have  recommended  on  individual  life-history;  that  is, 
the  boy  tells  his  own  story,  interprets  his  home-life,  his 
school-life,  his  ploy-life,  ar  they  appear  to  him,  not  as 
they  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer*  Dr*  Barge  a  says, 

"In  the  life-history  is  revealed,  as  in  no  other  /ay*  the 
inner  life  of  the  person*  his  moral  struggles,  hie  successes 

and  failures  in  eeourin  :  control  of  his  destiny  in  a  world 

1 

too  often  at  variance  with  his  hopes  oni  ideals”. 

1*  Burgess,  ...  ..  The  family  an  the  Person,  p*  15k. 
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"It  is  in  the  personal  document" ,  says  fr.  Shaw, 

"that  the  child  reveals  hi:  feelings  of  inferiority  and 
superiority,  Ms  fears  and  worries,  his  ideals  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  of  life,  hie  antagonisms  an  Dental  conj licts,  his 
pre j udices  and  rationalist i one, " 

In  this  investigation,  therefore,  I  nave  in  all 
probability  missed  the  greatest  sources  of  information. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  however,  information  obtained 
from  Clinical  Keports  and  the  files  from  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  has  in  a  few  instances  been  supplemented 
by  visiting  the  hones  of  those  delinquents*  ut  even  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  parents  or  delinquents  a  i e .  months 
after  tfeft  delinquency  has  been  committed  may  not  be  reliable. 

In  the  first  place,  parents  and  child  want  any  delinquent 
act  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible,  7o  revive  it  only  means 
an  arousal  of  the  j)revioun  estrangement  between  parent  and 
child.  In  some  cases  I  found  that  the  parents  did  not  care 
to  recognize  that  their  child  was  guilty  of  any  offence. 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  only  information  that  I  received 
was  that  "my  boy  was  unfairly  brought  into  it”,  .here  the 
father  was  dead  invariably  the  fault  was  laid  on  him. 

Another  objection  to  this  method  of  gaining  inform¬ 
ation  io  that  tho  home  conditions  may  change  a  good  deal  in 
a  year  or  two.  It  is  unsafe  to  infer  from  conditions  as 
they  are  now,  what  they  were  at  the  time  the  child  become 
delinquent.  It  may  now  be  •  iff ©rent  hone. 

In  reading  tills  dissertation  those  facts  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  I  o  not  submit  It,  therefore,  as  an  absolutely 


.  •  k*V>J  I 
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scientific  work*  It  is  scientific  only  in  so  far  as  ay 
rate rial  i-  ttlfic*  ■  ay  material  is  a  tlfi®  only 

in  so  far  as  conditions  allowed*  It  is  submitted  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prepare  the  way  for  more  thorough  and 
more  practical  investigations  ir.  this  field  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation 
for  the  assistance  given  me  by  the  officials  in  this  field 
in  the  city  of  Admontonj  and  ev:  e eially  to  Mr*  McLeod* 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Child  '.7c  If  are,  and  Mr*  Magee, 

Head  of  Child  elfe.ro  .'ork  in  t  o  city  of  Hdr  enton* 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  P3YCH0-PHYSI OXOG ICA1  STATUS 
0?  TRS  XEIINQX1K1JT 

By  the  Psycho-physiological  status  I  mean  the 
physical  and  mental  qualities?  of  the  individual.  It  io 
generally  contended  that  all  v/ro n  ;  doing  Is  attributable  to 
certain  physical  or  r  ental  abnormalities,  or  both*  There 
io  closely  associated  with  these  abnormalities  an  emotionf.il 
instability,  which  on  the  one  hand  io  dependent  on  heredity, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  environment*  If  we  carry  it  still 
further,  w  know  a  child  has  physical  ftei  '  , 

nt&l  status  ond  an  emotional  I  bility,  he  ..ill  not  be 
successful  at  school#  Thus  there  will  be  a  school  retard¬ 
ation*  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  child  is  backward  at 
school  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  has  one  of  these 
defects,  but  It  may  be  safely  said  th- 1  if  present  they  are 
contrlbutin  •  factors* 

In  this  chapter  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  first  to 
Ity*  Then  under  sub-head!.- a  I  sh  11  deal  with  (a) 
Mental  Statue,  (b)  Emotion' 1  tutus,  and  (c)  School 
Retardation.  The  1,  ttor,  in  on  Indirect  way,  rives  ns  a 
clue  to  the  psycho-physi olopical  statui  of  the  delinquent* 

leredity*  • 

"Some  would  attribute  all  wronr  doing  either  to  toss 

*  i 

portal  defect  or  ^orw  payee -wit uio  -.nr'  -iKm  or  oonEi-cn  o* 

1*  Tait,  Villiam  D.:  Crime  and  Its  Causes,  J.  ,ib.  Psy* 

p*  234* 
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'o  do  so  would  bo  to  lay  the  blame  on  heredity.  This  was  done 

cone  years  a -o  by  lombroso* *  o  distinctly  emphasized  the  fact 

that n criminals  are  an  atavistic  phenomena  reproducing  a  type 
2 

of  the  past” «  Hence,  there  la  the  born  criminal.  after 
examining  383  s  nils  of  criminals,  he  concluded  "there  are 
certain  anomalies  peculiar  to  the  criminal,  type".  "In  general, 
he  said,  "many  criminals  have  outstanding  ears,  abundant  ho ir, 
a  sparse  beard,  and  enormous  frontal  sinuses  and  jaws,  a  square 
and  projecting  chin,  broad  cheek  cones,  frequent  .vestures,  in 
fact  a  type  resembling  the  Hon  olian  or  sometimes  the  egro.” 

He  has  also  8  instable,  vain,  lascivious., 

and  have  little  foresight,  and  that  there  is  some  correlation 
between  them  and  the  moral  imbecile.  Finally,  he  asks,  "is  it 
possible  that  individuals  affected  with  so  great  a  number  of 

aberrations  should  have  sentiments  as  men  with  a  skull  entirely 

4 

normal?” 


I.  Present  day  advocates  of  this  theory  might  be  termed 
pessimistic  eu  enioists.  They  believe  that  some  criminals, 
perpetuating  th  ir  deficiencies,  ore  inimical  to  the  human 

•  The  chief  representatives  on  this  continent  are 
,  ••  Huntington,  L.F. Witney*  I.  Stoddard*  L, 

J. :.;. hast,  .B. Pitkin  are'.  F.  Grant*  The  theory  has  been  cade 

concrete  for  example  in  the  sterilisation  ^ct  of  the  Htato  of 
California.  The  Aot  {effect  fit  10,  1913)  provides  for 

the  "sterilization  for  therapeutic  reasons  of  any  recidivists 
provided  such  persons  have  been  convicted  at  least  of  a  sex 
crime,  or  such  persons  have  b-  on  convicte '  1  least  three 

tines  of  any  other  orS  ,  M|  F  1  t  arc  crated, 

evidence  of  moral  or  sexual  degeneracy  or  perversion” • 

(.  .’jidnan,  J.  1. :  iuman  tarilization,  pp*  58,59.) 

•  roeo*  Caooare :  Orime,  Its  Cl  d  Remedies,  p*  14. 

3.  Ibid:  p.  18* 

4*  Ibid:  p.  17* 
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Somewhat  the  same  theories  were  held  by  Dr*  Henry 
usd  i'r*  Tre&gold*  *  fm 

perhaps  moot,  young  criminals  arc  born  defective  morally.  In 
other  respects  they  nay  be  non  -  1  children,  and  even  clever, 
but  they  are  "morally  blind  just  as:  other  children  are 
physically  blind" •  Dr.  Tred  old,  though  he  afterwards 

rev  hie  theory,  exprssse  the  attitude  of  this  School  when 

he  said  that  the  condition  of  moral  deficiency  is  inborn  and 

1 

this  causes  come  criminals  tc  bo  "absolutely  incurable r« 

That  this  theory  is  not  hold  today  can  best  be  shown  ~ 


by  quo  ing  more  recent  authorities,  dr.  Coring  definitely 

states,,  "there  is  no  s  oh  thing  as  a  criminal,  class  differ- 

2 

ent rated  by  anomalies  of  physique*"  Kealy  says,  "then 

we  come  to  study  cases  more  fully,  vn  see  no  reason  for 

maintaining  general  notion  that  there  is  a  ols  .  &  arly 

Z 

designated  as  born  criminals."  after  giving  four  reasons 

why  he  believes  this  to  b  true  he  continues,  "The  gist  of 
the  whole  situation  concerning  *born  criminals*  is  that  they 
aro  individuals  who  definitely  belong  to  the  scientific 
categories  of  rental  ? elect  and  r  ntal  aberration*  They 
show  by  reason  of  early  teaching,  of  environmental  opportun¬ 
ities,  of  developed  habit  of  mind  or  each  physical  conditions 
as  abnormal  a  ex  ality,  a  \  !  ite  tendency  to  criminalism. 

They  re  primarily  mentally  abnormal,  an  see  or  ?ly,  criminal¬ 
istic*  nothing  is  gained  by  loose  generalisation  on  the 
subject.  There  is  much  foor  for  thought  in  Devon's  keen 
statement  that  *the  criminal  is  born  and  made  just  as  the 
policeman  h  bora  an-  made*.  dor tain  mental  arf  physical 

qualities  lead  in  certain  definite  directions  of  behavior 
if  society  allows  the  chance* "4. 


1.  .'.'roe  he  ay,  * ' 
2*  fori nr ,  Chas : 

?>•  Hoaly,  m. : 

4.  Ibid: 


a  hew  aiy  with  Crime,  >>.  26. 

ish  J or::  let,  w.  .100* 

T-.  I;,  ividunl  Delinquent,  r  •  76. 

P.  762. 
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till  more  telling,  however,  is  the  study  made  'by 
Hcaly  and  1  11th  la  Spaulding  of  a  thousand  eases  of  repeated 
a*3  at  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute, 

In  -an  address  before  the  xi  erica©  - -ea&e&y  of  tle&Ieine  at  its 
ighth  .  ,  >lia,  14,  1013, 

doaly  c  yc,  a  result  of  this  study,  we  are  convinced 

that  the  direct  Inheritance  if  erl  inalistie  traits,  as  such, 

1 

is  still  to  bo  proved. ,f  ie  further  states  Tflet  us  repeat 

that  in  the  study  of  1,000  cases  re  can  find  no  proof  of  the 

2 

existence  of  hereditary  criminalistic  traits  as  such**  Hot 
wishing  to  con.  it  himself*  r*  , 

adds,  ”We  cannot  absolutely  deny  each  inheritance,  but  judging 
by  our  studies  wo  feel  that  cureful  observations  elsewhere 

sill  briny  forward  evidence  rather  a rainst  such  a  theory  than 

3* 

in  favour  of  it.” 

Dr.  Burt  for.  that  th  re  ,;er  only  eleven  per  cent  of 

the  BOO  cases  of  delinquents  he  studied  whose  relations  had 

been  sentenced  for  crinc  and  only  nineteen  per  cent  whose 

relatives,  ah  thor  sentence  or  not,  were  Isno./n  to  have 

4 

committed  some  gross  offence*  lx  nany  as  four— fifths  of 
the  children  Lai  no  ns  their  fcindred# 

1.  He  ly,  ira. :  Inheritance  as  a  actor  in  Criminality 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  cf  Xc-Ueine,  ol*  XI, 

,o.  1,  eh*  101  ,  p.  5# 

2*  Ibid:  P.  27. 

3.  Ibid:  P*  27. 
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Chile,  after  oil/’  nays  Dr*  Burt,  "nay  he  r  f£er~ 
ing  quite  as  much  ft  an  the  vice  or  the  bad  management  brought 
into  the  home  by  a  dull  or  immoral  parent,  as  from  any  dullness 
or  j morality  that  he  himself  vi~ht  hcv:  inherited*  In  point 
of  fact,  c  all  *"v5  dene.. ,  c.r.  a  rule  is  procurable  to  demonstrate 
beyond  dispute  that  the  criminal  proclivities  of  the  parent 
have  been  handed  ’o,n  to  the  child  by  tr  e  biological  traps- 
mission*" 

•r#  Orimborg,  mother  rwXirli  authority  on  this  sub- 

O 

*cct  rites,  "there  ic  no  rch  thinr  ar  the  criminal  type"* 
"Constitutional  inferiority"  only  If  3  t -err,  end  no#  criminal 

proclivities* 

Dr*  Lange,  an  eminent  German  criminologist,  has: 
recently  substantiated  the  conclusions  of  Mealy  and  others# 

Me  studied  thirty  pairs  of  twins  -  thirteen  monozygotic  and 
seventeen  dizygotic,  one  of  whom,  that  is,  the  subject  first 
investigated,  had  been  imprisoned# 

Iran  ■  the  thirteen  monozygotic  pairs,  the  second  twin 
wa»  also  imprisoned  in  ten  cases,  but  in  three  eases  had 
remained  clear  of  the  law*  .unong  the  seventeen  dizygotic 
rs  the  second  twin  ha'  also  d  In  two  eases# 

In  fifteen  cases  this  ha  not  occurred#  'hi leaves  us  the 
following  conclusion  no  far  ar  crime  is  concerned:  monozygotic 
twins  behave  ruite  differently#  If,  therefore,  we  attach 


1*  urt,  0*  %  The  Your  lolinruant,  p#  52# 

2*  •  ,  . :  Delinquency#  P*  79* 
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importance}  to  the  twin  method  of  3. ivcotl nation  wo  must  admit 

L 

1 

tendencies  play  a  grodonluant  part*" 

fMc  jo  >1  ’  sc*. li  to  ugro  v/i  tlx  the  ;sion  theory* 

or  tl  ran1  «ay«  Dr.  Lange, 

"these  fuots  -oho.,  quite  oof  in  Italy  tkot  under  our  present 
social  conditions  heredity  plays  a  role  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  in  making  the?  criminal;  certainly  a  far  greater  role 

2 

than  nany  ar  prepared  to  admit." 

So  far  the  tone  of  hr*  larr-o  *  s  argument  points  to  the 
fact  that  her  dity  krs  nlay  r  or.  dominant  role*  In  summing 
up  the  result-,  of  Mr.  invest  ?  ration,,  her  ever,  he  renttnres  to 
resort  "that  h  r  /dity  alone  is  not  conclusively  a  cause  of 
criminality  but  that  one  oust  also  allow  for  a  ...  r-r  .in  amount 
of  environr  xntal  5  .-flue.no  os*  IStrcn  our  monozygotic  pairs  aid 

not  by  any  te  agreement  in  their  attitudes® 

3 

to  crime,  " 

Dr.  Lange,  in  Ms  conclusion,  makes  a  more  emphatic 
statement,  "At  a ny  rate  Lombroro1 r  drear  o  '  the  'bom  criminal 
the  natural  delinquent  as  v  special  human  type,  has  boon 
dreamed  to  a  finish:  nothing  remain,-:.:  of  it  except  the 
cterilo  .fact  that  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  in  some  ~ 
nay  or  another  abnormal,  just  as  arc  many  other  people  who 


1. 

Lange, 

Dr* 

Johr  imes: 

Crime  and  unichnrnt,  41 

2. 

Ibid: 

P« 

173. 

• 

3. 

Ibid: 

P* 

171* 
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never  come  into  con  lict  ,ith  the  la®  at  all,” 

Thus  it  is  a  fairly  well  established  fact  that 
criminalistic  to;  lenciee  ,.r  ;  not  inherited  a  •  roctly,  yet 
indirectly  they  are  inherited,  ;e  know  now  that  a  child 
does  not  inherit  tuberculosis  from  hie  mother,  b  it  he  does 
inherit  a  predisposing  disposition  to  that  disease#  Then 
if  he  is  permitted  to  live  in  an  unhealthy  environment  the 
chances  are  very  great  that  the  child  too  will  develop  the 
disease,  &  with  cri?  *  Come  children  inherit  a 

predisposing  constitution,  temperamental  defects,  low 
mentality,  find  on  being  subjected  to  a  poor  home  environ¬ 

ment  they  take  the  road  of  least  resistance  and  enter  the 
criminal  ranks*  * Adverse  con  litions  themselves"  says  Dr, 

Burt  "are  never  sufficient  to  account  for  crime*  The 
cental  coil  oust  be  suitable  to  receive  the  implant. k!  sods, 
home  heredity  class  weakness  of  intelligence  or  temperament 

is  therefore  usually  to  be  discovered  in  the  child  who  gives 

2 

way  to  bad  external  influences," 

In  short,  criminals  arc  n  le,  not  born.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  criminal  inherits  a  weak 
constitution*  tempo ruwental  defects  arid  emotional  instability, 
but  it  is  only  became  those  defects  are  accentuated  by  a 
demoralizing  environment  that  the  child  becomes  an  anti-social 
member  of  society.  The  following  aec  rant  of  ..hat  may  be 
termed  a  ’delinquent  family'  shows,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


1,  Op,  cit:  p,  30, 

2,  art,  Cyril:  The  loan  DeJ inquonfc*  p.  90, 
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oor  heredity  ni  fit  he  con.  I  dared  t  ’or.i  'nal*  canoe  of 
the  del  in  .nancies,  yet  he  precipitating  cause  was  an  un¬ 
healthy  home  environment. 


In  order  to  understand  the  delinquencies  of  the 

children*  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  family  history. 

The  mother  spent  her  early  days  within  the  confines 
of  a  disorderly  hone  and  orphanage.  She  has  one  brother  at 
present  in  the  Horae  htato  School.  Hew  York.  He  is  a  Mental 
defective*  '’he  late  •  r.  'root,  rovincial  Psychiatrist,, 

who  investigated  the  hone  conditions  in  1925  says,  w  rs*  A. 
has  an  intelligence  quotient  higher  than  the  moron*  he  has 
a  paranoic  trend,  being  egocentric  ant  suspicious  of  others 
and  never  in  the  t/rong*  lor  promiscuity  and  ease  in  prevar¬ 
icatin''  places  her  in  the  category  of  psychopathic  inferior”. 

The  report  further  states  that  Mrs. . A*  c  vocabulary  is  limited 
to  vulgarism,  and  therefore  in  company  can  express  herself 
directly  only  .  ith  difficulty.  he  appears  to  be  suspicious 
of  her  husband  and  either  graphically  or  verbally  portrays 
the  worst  side  of  her  character.  She  wrote  his  brother  who 
is  in  the  ’.Jnitod  States  and  judging  front  a  letter  received 
by  Mr.  A*  in  re  ly,  it  was  both  abusive  and  degrading*  ihe 
has  written  to  the  authorities  describing  her  troubles  and 
ashing  that  the  children  be  taken  from  the  degrading  influence 
band.  She  ©wears  that  she  cannot  afford  clothing, 
while  at  the  some  time  her  allowance  should  be  quite  adequate 
for  her  needs.  .hr.  a.  says  that  she  has  a  mania  for  des¬ 
troyin'  clothes,  either  by  burning  them  or  stripping  then  in 
rags;  and  also  for  bred 'in  g  the  furniture*  Jb  ho  present 
time  she  is  getting  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  out  of  that 
can  scarcely  buy  groceries  enough  for  the  family*  It  is 
alleged  by  the  father  that  she  teaches  the  children  immoral 
acts  and  when  he  interferes  she  says  "It  is  none  of  your 
business,  you  -« — n. 

i!r*  A*  s  mother  died  in  a  Mental  hospital  and  his 
father  was  drowned  before  Ilr.  .  .*  a  as  born.  le  claims  that 
he  was  kidnapped  at  ;  n  early  age  and  hence  scarcely  knows 
his  family  at  all.  Travelllnr  a  oo  l  deal  in  his  younger 
days  he  finally  married  in  1917  an  settled  at  ermllion. 

Later  he  came  to  .  M non ton  and  joined  the  police  force  from 
which  position  he  war  expelled  for  drunkenness. 

Lie  is  rough,  vul  ar  and  temperamental.  In  rr-uct 
1921  he  was  summoned  before  the  Court  for  a  breach  of 
neglect.  Again  in  October  1921,  ho  /as  summoned  before  the 
Court  for  a  breach  of  the  Delinquent  at.  Ie  was  con  Acted 
of  the  offence.  He  Is  abusive  to  hie  wife,  immoral,  qjt  « 
tempered,  -in"  vor;  insulting* 


‘ 


■ 


, 
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There  arc  five  children  in  the  family*  nil  of  whom 
have  boon  before  the  Juvenile  Court*  At  the  present  tine 
their  a  geo  range  from  15  to  25  years*  In  1921  the  child¬ 
ren  were  made  wards  of  the  Department  of  Child  elf are. 

Dr.  Hepburn  gave  t  report  in  192G  on  each  of  the 
ildron*  Hero  I  shall  give  the  main  point?’  of  Mi  *t# 

I-H»  w »  »  1 '  ■  *  1  s  _ i  »«  9:*6*  _  I»  .  GO* 

"He  is  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  right  and  ;?rong* 

He  can  roe.  ordinary  newspapers  niesin?  •  occasional  words* 

Apart  from  bein'  untidy  and  unclean  he  1c  physically  fairly 
healthy  and  developed  up  to  hie  ago#  Tlo  local  evidence  of 
disease  is  present*  Ho  is  capable  of  doing  manual  labour 

an-"  should  v;hon  fully  grown  be  coif-  pportinp*  .  mural 
delinquent* " 

1 B*  C  * .  . 14: » Li  i  ___  -A*  a  2.0  i  X*  G9* 

"He  is  physically  well-developed  and  is  a  little 

better  kept  than  1: * 

1C*  V »  -  -  •  1  i.  2  Ig*  Li.*'...  11  »C  »  ^  *  *  Id* 

"She  is  well-dev eloped  a  t  healthy*  Her  moral 
delinquencies  could  be  do  fbtlees  controlled  if  she  had  the 

proper  guardianship*'1 

ID*  C*,-*  8:£:  11.  >  very  low* 

He  has  a  very  marked  impediment  in  speech  and  his 

mental  capacity  is  so  lo  that  it  wo  ild  tale  some  time  to 
classify  him.  ?he  father  says  that  the  mother  was  sick 
with  the  flu  at  the  child* s  birth  an!  even  after  she  began 
nursing.  Dr.  :iae  >oth  told  the  father  that  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  speech  in  edinont*  it  the  present  time  I 
doubt  that  he  would  bo  over  three  years  r entality* 
a  large  o3:ull,  high  arched  palate  a  1  oth  ;r  sighs  of 
physical  and  r  ental  deficiency*  -o  wild  be  classed  as 
a  child  requiring  oare  in  an  Inst it  it ion  for  feebleminded”* 

In  June  1932  ID  launched  out  openly  <&n  his  anti-social 
career*  On  June  7  ho  stole  ’3*50,  three  lays  later  he  stole 
$3*00,  and  ten  days  later  another  G*00*  Ho  was  referred  to 
the  University  Clinic,  and  Dr*  B&ragar  describe?!  him  as  being 
"impressionable  and  having  an  understand  in-*  of  the  nature  of 
his  misdemeanors*  It  would  appear  to  be  a  case  where  stiff 
corporal  punishment  might  have  a  restraining  influence  and 
where  the  parents  ought  to  be  impressed  the  .responsibility 

and  necessity  of  keeping  the  boy  tr©l%  The  father 

was  then  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court*  He  promised  to 
do  his  boot  ;  ith  the  bo;  *  :  boy*  habits,  however,  had 

m  fixed,  and,  although  he  behaved  well  for  several  J  ha. 


. 
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;/et  finally  he  drifted  bad:  into  the  node  of  life  to  which  he 

wan  formerly  accustomed. 


From  th  folio ; in  4  case-history  it  muld  appear  that 
criminality  is,  inherited.  a  Fort-  :.r  investigation,  ho* /ever g 
it  can  be  seen  that  home  trainin'"  eon  account  for  the  most 


extreme  actions  of  thi :  d-ilinguont. 

2  X*.  14  :  7  :  r.  >  78.  '.Q<»  5. 

Personality:  Extroverted. 

Apparent  Cause  of  Delinquency:  Home  training. 

Family  History: 

The  home  life  of  this  lad,  from  birth  to  about  six 
years  was  (to  use  his  mother* a  phrase)  "hair,  flic  father 
was  a  heavy  drinker  and  had  an  unstable  suggestible  person¬ 
ality.  Fhen  drunk,  which  was  a  good  part  of  the  time,  he 
would  abuse  hie  wife  ;:tA  children  to  the  extreme.  ien 
sober  he  1  have  the  children  dressed.  Then  he  would  tube 
them  out  to  exhibit  then  to  "the  boys”,  naming  sure  that  , 
the  •proud  father*  was  the  centre  of  the  circle.  lo  was 
easily  flattered  and  was  the  dupe  of  other  men  in  baying 
drinks  an.-  being  a  ood  fellow.  ’hen  he  would  lie  shane- 
lesoly  to  his  wife  to  explain  w  ore  the  pay-cheque  went. 

fhc  children  an'  o specially  £  were  thus  brought  up 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  environment  here  the  attitudes  of  fear 
and  cupidity  alternated.  Small  wonder  that  the  lad  turned 
to  lying,  was  susceptible  to  oven  the  crudest  flattery  and 
continually  talked  of  his  white -collared  lob.  When  2  was 
quite  young  his  father  died  and  the  mother  married  another 
man  much  older  than  herself  who  expected  the  boys  to  act 
like  grown-ups.  Apparently  the  relation  of  the  new  step¬ 
father  was  not  clearly  explained  to  £  so  that  a  situation 
of  uncertainty  existed  in  his  mind.  Philo  this  situation 
prevailed  he  cane  under  the  influence  of  a  Fr.  an'  Ire.  X5., 
a  worthless  pair,  who  not  only  taught  him  bad  habits  and 
used  him  to  get  money  for  them  but  also  influenced  him  in 
disobeying  his  step-father,  since,  said  they,  "he  was  not 
hi o  natural  father  and  he  :  no  real  authority  over  him". 
Consequently  from  about  the  ages  of  nine  or  ten  on,  in¬ 
creasingly  the  lad  became  more  unreliable  in  his  habits 
and  the  step- father's  influence  decreased  correspondingly. 

:*s  step-father  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  father.  He  is  a  quiet,  reserved  man  with  a  weak  husky 
voice.  He  nevertheless  has  good  Intelligence  an  fair 
economic  ability.  lie  attitude  toward  his  wife  and  children 


, 


, 


so. 

in  earlier  years  was  good  but  he  lacked  the  strength  of 
character  to  deal  effectively  with  >.  He  wanted  to  be 
fair  to  the  boy,  however,  but  dealt  with  him  in  a  very 
business-like  ,.oy.  -  "Mow  1*11  provide  a  good  education 
for  you  b  it  you've  got  to  settle  down  and  "behave  yourself", 
etc.  apparently 'he  had  no  interest  in  a  normal  boy's 
activities.  ence  the  step- father  he  never  been  really 
close  to  the  boy  and  this  lack  of  real  contact,  plus  the 
diversion  of  the  lad's  respect  for  hie  father  by  the  ?• 
family,  ha !  now  robbed  the  step-father  of  all  control  over 
him. 


The  mother  is  a  pleasant  bright  little  JJnglish 
woman.  ,  hasn't  a  trong  personality,  however,  and 
alt ho u  h  bright  and  pleasant  and  a  hard  worker,  has  not 
much  depth  or  forceful  no  os  of  character.  iihe  has  good 
physical  health  but  is  smaller  and  weaker  than  3  over  whom 
in  recent  years  she  has  lost  control. 

Delinquent  Developments. 

From  the  age  of  eight  the  boy  had  been  stealing 
from  the  home,  ta  :iv.  one y  at  f  5  ret  but  later  anything 

which  was  convertible*  He  was  a  very  sociable,  pleasant- 
mannered  lad,  and  because  of  his  fondness  for  flattery  was 
the  rood- fellow  in  the  gong.  e  /as  the  one  who  supplied 
the  money  and  shared  it  generously  with  the  others  in 
return  for  their  tribute. 

Done  Hpis .  los  in  Mo  Delinquent  career.  Ordering  horses 
from  the  riding  school  for  himaeli'  eiid  chum  and  leaving 

these  out  in  the  Highlands. 

Securing  a  phonograph  by  a  first  payment,  then 
trying  to  sell  it  from  door  to  door,  finally  pawning  it 

for  a  few  dollars. 

Digging  up  the  family's  supply  of  potatoes  and 

soilin'-  them  to  the  neighbours. 

Ordering  as  much  as  70-100  dozen  eggs  at  the  local 
grocery  store,  charging  them  to  the  family  account,  after¬ 
ward  selling  then  at  a  low  price  from  door  to  door.  This 
continued  over  •  period  of  several  months. 

Securing  a  second-hand  car  although  ho  claimed  never 
to  have  driven  before,  an’  giving  his  churns  rides  around' 

the  Highlands. 

Taking  numerous  articles  from  the  house  and  selling 

then  for  a  fraction  of  their  value. 

Forging  cheques* 
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Attltud  -  Vo .  ird  Parentr: *  In  roe  :r';  yor.r  war:  \£rai  *  of 
hie  step-father "and  dicT  not  o  one  bile  he  was  there* 

Toward  hia  nothor  he  was  abusive,  using  foul  language  and 
even  physical  abuse*  :!e  treated  Ills  younger  sister  in 

a  similar  manner* 

Personal!  ty*  As  assets  £i  possesses  good  health*  fair 
intelligence*  no  lac’  of  initiative  or  self-reliance*  and 
a  certain  business  acumen  l oh  is  hand i capped  by  the  lack 

of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ronoy# 

His  liabilities  are  poor  schooling*  grade  five*  lack 
of  perseverance  -  he  loe-:.  not  stay  :t  a  project  but  t  ims  to 
something  else;  lack  of  social  res  onolbility  -  he  refuses 
to  do  oven  the  smallest  chores  at  ."..one  or  to  take  any 
responsibility  for  his  actions;  anf  worst  of  all*  his  easy 
suggestibility,  susceptibility  to  flattery  and  confirmed 
lying*  This  latter  combination  if  the  most  dangerous  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  as  it  makes  him  an  easy  tool  for 
anyone  who  will  flatter  him  in  order  to  gain  his  service:  * 

In  the  hands  of  an  unscruxmlous  person  he  would  be  an 
absolute  dupe  and  /ith  hie  ability  and  intelligence,  a 
potentially  dun  venous  one* 

Present  hi tuati on*  In  1920  32  was  sent  to  or t age  la  Prairie 

In  lust  rial  JchooT.  >arly  in  the  t  -rn  a  pan  to1 -on  from  there 

and  placed  on  a  form*  le  stayed  o  .  the  farm  for  three  weeks 
and  then  came  home*  io  told  hi:  at-*  p-£u:;her  that  the  farmer 

would  not  pay  him  and  that  he  knew  where  to  get  a  cod  .job  in 
the  city*  As  far  as  his  st(  m  *  he  would 

leave  home  every  morning  an"  arrive  back  at  night*  This  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  a  week,  v;  ion  his  stop-father  had  n  telephone 
call  from  one  of  the  taxi-men  in  the  city  saying  that  he  had 
been  driving  f  around  all  the  week  and  ho  wanted  to  get  paid 
for  it*  apparently  S  had  told  the  taxi-.  iat  he  was  an. 
agent  and  was  doing  a  fine  business*  On  further  investigat¬ 
ion,  however*  it  was  found  that  during  that  wee’ 
a  couple  of  cheques  an1  was  leading  a  gay  life*  .  or  these 
misdemeanors  ho  '..aw  inocxl  in  r5n.:.r?  11:-' rt  mitent-'ory  for 

three  years* 


Kcntal  .tutus* 

1 

Snyder,  making  a  ot  tdy  of  100  delinquent  boys  and 
190  delinquent  girls  in  a  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School* 


found  that  their,  average  Intelligence  uotient  was  VI* 


1*  Snyder,  PI*;  A  Jon  .arisen  of  Jtental  Traits  and  ttitudes 
f  Delinquent  Bogs  and  Oirle*  J.  A  Research,  :ol  15*  1921* 

pp*  101-191* 
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3onjomin  Fran]:,  from  hie  study  of  401  juvenile  delinquents 

in  the  Hew  Jersey  ieforaatory  at  ladway,.  concluded,  "There 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  mental  level  nd  recidivism*  - 
Thirty- three  per  cent  of  t  fe  .Llc-r  inded  wore  recidivists 
based  only  on  institutional  conmltnonte  ac  compared  with  a 
range  of  seventeen  to  twenty  p  for  t  rior* 

This  is  much  more  true  of  the  frequency  of  Misdemeanors  among; 
the  feeble-minded#  I  ore  than  s  venty  per  cent  of  this  group 
had  been  arrested  two  or  more  times  as  compared  with  a  range 
of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  a  on-  the  throe  s  > or lor  -roups"* 1 

Slaws on  from  his  extensive  study  In  the  otate  of 

lieu  York  concluded:  "In  verbal  abstract  intelligence*  lar/ely 
indicative  of  scholastic  success*  the  delinquent  boys  are  very- 
inferior  to  non- 'le  liny  tint  children*  t  k  •  inferiority  of  the 
delinquent  groups  being  expressed  by  the  fact  that  only  17#  7 
per  cent  reached  or  exceeded  in  their  performance  on  the 
national  Intel  li  meo  :eo  is,  the  norms  f  r  tins  sleet  hi  children, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  boys  should  hare  reached  or 
exceeded  the  norms  if  their  into Hi pence  statue  was  on  a  jar 
with  that  of  unselected  children#  The  inferiority  is  also 
expressed  by  the  fact  that  113# 4  or  cent  of  the  1*543  delin¬ 
quent  boys  studied  were  found  to  be  tested  intelligence 
deficients  as  rat  id  by  the  National  and  finet  Tents*  The 
coefficient  of  colligation  bet.  en  tested  intelligence  defic¬ 
iency  and  male  jar  mil.  delinquency  is  -  0*00:  between 
intelligence  deficiency  plus  border! laity  and  juvenile 
delinquency  it  is  -  0*41:  and  :  efcueoi.  poorer  than  median 
performance  on  the  National  Intel li  -once  Test*  Scales  A  an1  3 
combined  and  male  juvenile  d  illn;:uency  the  coefficient  Id  -0*37*V 

Dr,  Coring  claims  that  defective  intelligence  is  in 
many  instances  en  indirect  cause  of  crime;  "The  proportion 

of  mentally  defective  criminals  on  mot  be  less  than  ten  nor 

Z 

cent  and  is  probably  not  greater  than  twenty  per  cent*"  In 
contrast  to  this  :  from  his  study  of  600  criminals*  one- 

third  of  whom  were  admitted  to  an  institution  before  the  age 


1*  ram'.*  Benjamin:  Ilental  hovel  as  a  'actor  in  Grime,  J*J* 
Research,  ol  15*  1931,  p*  197* 

2*  31a ‘son*  John:  Tho  delinquent  Boy,  p  >•  191-192* 

3*  "oring*  9  has:  The  .  liglish  Convict,  p*  569. 
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or  eighteen,  found  that  one- third  cere  of  normal  intelligence 

1 

and  the  remainder  ware  feeble-minded*  >r*  Goddard  believes 

that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  all  criminal 3  are  mental 

d  cf ectives*  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  among’  Juveniles 

offenders  the  percentage  in  core  oases  is  much  hi  her* 

xly  and  Bronner  from  their  study  of  4,000  eases 

conclude*?  that  ”1:5#  5  er  cent  vyer-*  clearly  f  eebl e -minded ; 

9.1  per  cent  aero  subnormal  •  it  ally  ,  an1 * 3 4  those  having  other 

2 

mental  diseases  made  a  total  of  f  -cr  cent#  do  cays, 

” The  main  fact  in  that  the  feeble-minded  appear  among  serious 

delinquents  from  five  to  ten  ti»  as  core  freq  uently  than  in 

3 

the  go ne ral  p opul a t i on” • 

Burth  figures  are  somewhat  higher.  One  reason  for 
this  nay  be  that  hie  group  consisted  of  only  200  delinquents, 
lie  writes,  "by  far  the  majority  -  02  per  cent  in  fact  of  the 
entire  batch  arc  below  the  middle  line  of  average  ability; 

2G  per  cent  ore  technically  dull,  and  nearly  8  per  cent  are 

4 

definitely  defective”. 

J.  L*  Gillin  in  a  paper  read  at  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  meet  ing  of  the  .  merican  .icaderny  of  Medicine,  at 
-  inneapolis,  Juno  14,  1913,  refers  at  some  length  to  the 
part  that  mental  defect  plays  in  the  production  of  crime. 


1.  leuok,  .held on  and  Clench,  Iloanor  T# :  'ivc  •  indred 

Criminals,  p»  308. 

2#  leal... ,  m. ,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  *  j  )elinquents  and 

Criminals,  p.  101. 

3.  Ibid:  p*  151* 

4.  Burt,  Cyril:  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  284. 
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.-UR  it  covers  in  a  fairly  comprehene ive  manner  the  facta  known 

at  that  time  1  shall  ivo  hie  full  report  relevant  to  this 

topic*  Ho  states,  "Mr*  Hastings  I*  mart, at  the  meeting  of 
the  .  me r icon  rison  -sco  elation  at  altlmore,  .Maryland,  last 
year,  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  adult  prisoners  in  state 
institutions  are  foefcl-. -minded,  and  that  in  many  juvenile 
institutions  it  rises  as  high  as  GO  per  cent*  Th  last  report 
of  the  Blmora  Reformatory  estimates  that  at  least  one-third 
of  those  received  there  are  mentally  defective*  el¬ 

ate  is  from  a  layman's  standpoint*  The  report  adds  that  the 
physicians  of  the  institution  estimate  the  percentage  very 
much  higher*  .Dr*  Robert  Lam b,  nporintendont  of  the  Ilattewan 
Jtate  ;  lospital  for  the  criminal  insane,  at  the  3  ew  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Convention  in  1306,  basing  his 
estimate  upon  the  fact  that  ap-  roxlmately  one  per  cent  of  the 
school  .population  -ire  wholly  unable  to  acquire  an  elementary 
education,  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  defectives 
in  prisons  aggregate  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population*  me’ says  t -at  for  Lie  own  institution  approx¬ 
imately  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  yearly  admissions 
are  imbeciles  of  various  grades*  r*  ,  ..  .  ;o, 

found  that  of  600  'repeaters'  £6  per  cent  were  mentally 
defective*  rani:  Moore ,  Secretary  of  the  how  Jersey  Reform¬ 
atory  at  Rad way,  says  that  of  the  young  men  who  entered  his 
institution  during  1910  and  the  first  part  of  1911,  at  least 
46  per  cent  were  mentally  subnormal  accord in  to  the  Binet 
tost*  Dr.  o  dard,  of  the  line land  Institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  in  3 low  Jersey,  if:  and  that  67  per  cent  were 
distinctly  feoblo-minded*  ho  adds  that  of  56  girls  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  out  on  probation,  52  were  feeble¬ 
minded*  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  facts  which  he  has 
collected  in  his  institution  he  thinks  that  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  2G  per  cent  of  the  criminals  are  feeble-minded’ .1 

In  1920  a  mental  examination  was  given  155  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  it  was 
found  that  91  of  thorn  wore  meat  lly  abnormal*  This  constitutes 


1*  Glllin,  J*L*:  -ocial  actors  ..affecting  the  lolvtme  of 

Crime,  Bulletin  of  the  ..meric;.  idemy  of  Medicine, 
.rol*  3V,  ’eb* ,  1914,  pp.  82—83* 
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a  percentage  of  58070* 

In  this  investigation  a  hi  #ier  percentage  *3 as  found 
to  he  below  normal  in  intelligence*  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  roup  was  e.  smaller  one*  lao*  it  ms 
found  impossible  to  exmine  all  who  core  before  the  court 
during  a  certain  period*  Banco*  only  the  mere  serious  cases 
were  obtained  fer  a  a- ed  net!  on*  Figures  obtained*,  however, 
show  that  out  of  the  73  given  either  the  Binet  or  the  Otis 
tests  none  wore  above  n-ernal  >y  i-  "olll •ence-f  only  30*2  per 
cent  were  normal;  13*0  per  cent  wero  dull;  25*6  per  cent 
were  border-lino  deficients;  30,2  per  cent  wore  definitely 
feeble-minded*  The  ran  *0  n  I.  0  as  from  32  to  108* 

These  results  may  bo  expressed  thus:  30*2  per  cent  of  the 
delinquents  tested  were  equalled  or  excelled  by  00  out  of 
100  in  the  general  population;  and  60*7  per  cent  of  them 

wore  equalled  or  excelled  by  80  out  of  100  in  the  general 

3 

population* 


1*  Reported  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  iant&l  Hygiene, 

L*  11*  -0  1,  Toronto*  1*  1020*  p*  20* 

2*  Similar  fi  urea  have  been  obtained  from  studies  of  adult 
criminals*  Slouch*  who  made  a  study  of  608  admissions 
to  Sing  Jing*  found  that  5*9  per  cent  were  mentally  ab¬ 
normal  and  their  mental  abnormalities  had  directly  con¬ 
ditional  their  behavior*  Of  the  388  who  had  committed 
theft  and  concomitant  crimes,  13*0  per  cent  were  mentally 
diseased  or  deteriorated;  24*7  per  cent  were  mentally 
defective*  ( Clench,  R* :  A  Study  of  600  Admissions 
to  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Lien  tel  Hygiene*  Vol*  11*  1918* 
pp*  1-42) 

3*  Termon,  L* :  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence*  P*  78* 
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In  this  study*  therefore,  as  in  mserous  other 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  int ell 3 nonce  level 
of  delinquent'-,,  \  si  ace  relation  exists  between  mental 
weakness  end  moral  abnormality*  There  Is  no  Investigator 

who  denies  the  fearful  role  played,  by  mental  deficiency 

1 

in  the  production  of  vice,  crime  and  delinquency# 


relational  status# 

I  propose  to  discuss  this  topic  because  I  believe 

that  the  mental  status  of  the  Individual  is  not  per  so  a 

cause  of  delinquency#  As  lawes  says:  "Abnormal  mentality 

2 

is  not  symptomatic  of  social  antipathy#" 

"The  fact  that  a  great  many  delinquents  are  mentally 
below  pax  does  not"  says  Dr*  Or i mb erg*  "by  any  means,  explain 
delinquency#  "here  are  certainly  many  more  mental  defectives 
who  are  not  delinquents#  Mental  defectiveness  by  itself  may 

be  a  very  great  contributory  factor,  but  it  is  not  the 

3 

deciding  factor".  The  emotional  status  of  the  delinquent 
iu  frequently,  however,  a  deciding  factor*  VHiat  I  mean  by 
'emotional  status'  will  be  made  clear  as  I  proceed# 

At  present  in  our  diagnosis  the  D'inct  Mental  Test 
is  g  ,  t  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  results  of  this 


1#  Note  Case  Histories  in  Appendix* 

2*  lawea,  L*  .* :  Twenty  Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Sing, 

P.  330. 

3*  Orlmberg,  1#:  hiotion  and  Delinquency*  P.  128* 
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1 

test*  The  test  falls,  however,  to  give  uo  any  idea  of  the 
desires  and  emotional  complexes  the  child  has.  It  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  child's  actions  will  in  any  way  correspond 
to  the  answer  he  gives  the  tester,  if  he  is  faced  with 
situations  in  life  similar  to  the  questions  asked.  dvery 
idea  is  imbued  with  an  emotional  tone*  The  idea  may  remain 
the  sane  under  different  circumstances,  but  the  emotional  tone 
nay  change*  or  instance,  in  the  Binet  llental  Test  it  is 
asked  "  That  ought  you  to  say  if  somebody  asks  your  opinion 
about  somebody  you  don't  know  very  well?"  The  answer  may  bo 
quite  different  under  mental  testing  conditions  from  that 
given  by  the  some  boy,  say  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  he 
were  with  a  gang  of  his  own  comrades  and  asked  tills  question 
by  one  of  the  gang  who  did  not  feel  very  kindly  toward  that 
person*  lthough  his  idea  may  remain  the  same,  it  is  new 
tinged  with  a  different  emotional  tone,  and  hence  the  answer 
is  different*  as  dr*  Griraberg  says  nthe  driving  force  of 
our  actions  is  not  the  intellect*  In  reality,  the  intellect 

is  the  controlling  power*  The  driving  forces  are  our 

2. 

emotions. 


1.  /c  have  oerhals  in  our  early  enthusiasm  over  the  diagnostic 
accuracy  f  the  Binet  scale  and  other  Intelligence  scales, 
overlooked  the  importance  and  the  need  for  calling  to  our 
assistance  supplementary  information  which  should  aid  uo  in 
arriving  more  accurately  at  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  further 
our  studies  upon  the  fallibility  of  intelligence  ratios 
continue,  the  more  does  it  become  apparent  that  at  leaot  for 
the  determination  of  the  cause  of  delinquency,  any  great 
emphasis  on  the  Binet  alone  is  a  hazardous  symptom  upon  vzhich 
to  base  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  delinquency* 

2*  rimberg,  1.:  notion  and  )clineueney,  p*  125* 
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^aln,  if  the  hoy  was  ashed  mder  Mental  Meeting 
conditions  whether  it  was  r.1  -lit  to  steal,  doubtless  he  would 
say,  •no*.  Under  suitable  conditions,  however,  the  mm  be 
nay  become  a  notorious  thief*  is  emotional  energy  has  been 
directed  at  that  particular  moment  so  as  to  overcome  any  ideas 
of  right  or  wrong  about  that  particular  situation* 
few  times  he  is  faced  with  the  situation  there  may  ba  a 
strug  tween  his  ideational  self  and  his  emotional  self* 

Ordinarily  we  would  say  his  conscience  bothers  him*  However* 
the  stronger  urge  wins*  Then  by  the  law  of  frequency*  under 
similar  circumstances,  similar  acts  become  easier*  Supposing 
c  boy  is  faced  with  on  opportunity  to  steal*  but  resists  it* 

The  emotional  drive  is  redirected  into  other  channels*  ioon 
the  idea  of  theft  has  no  emotional  tone;  there  ie  no  desire 
to  steal* 

hot  us  look  at  it  from  another  viewpoint*  Supposing 
two  boys  have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  intelligence*  One* 
however,  is  emotionally  stable*  the  other  emotionally  unstable* 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  their  Intelligence  Quotients 
1  by  the  Blast  Llontal  Test  will  be  the  same*  There  nay 
be  a  very  significant  difference*  Therefore,  when  dealing 
with  a  delinquent  boy,  not  only  has  the  Ilental  tatus  to  be 
considered,  b  it  also  the  emotional  statue  of  the  individual; 
his  emotional  tone  must  be  dissociated  from  some  particular 
phase  of  his  environment,  which  led  to  his  delinquency* 

Because  I  believe  that  this  phase  of  the  delinquent 1  s  life 
has  been  neglected  I  have  referred  to  this  point  at 


t 
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length*  Great  emphasis  has  boon  laid  on  his  mental  status, 
concerning  which  every  authority  disagrees.  Some  say  ten 
per  cent  of  our  delinquents  are  mentally  deficient;  others 
estimate  it  much  higher.  But  supposing  1,0  X)  non-delinquent 
children  of  the  sane  age,  havin  apparently  the  i  ame  home 
training,  the  car:  amt  of  schooling,  etc*,  mere  given  a 

mental  test,  would  there  not  be  a  fairly  high  percentage  of 
mental  defectives  among  them?  Of  coarse  the  percentage 
eould  not  bo  as  great,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  dim 
the  lustre  of  some  of  the  statistical  studies  that  are 
published  from  time  to  time* 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  mental  deficiency  per  se 

is  not  a  direct  cause  of  delinquency*  If  eo  it  is  the  fault 

2 

of  society*  ‘hen  a  c  did  reaches  a  certain  age  the  family 
and  society  expect  certain  things  of  him.  They  think  he 


1.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  obtain • n  this  phase  of  the 
delinquent’s  life  is  by  means  of  the  personal  case-history* 

I  refer  to  benefits  of  the  case-history  method  in  Chapter  six. 
here  I  shall  insert  a  quotation  by  Dr.  Shaw,  for  perhaps  wo 
have  neglected  it  in  or  clinical  diagnosis.  "In  the  first 
place”,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "the  child’s  own  story  is  of  particular 
importance  in  the  dia  nosio  orf  treatment  of  eases  of  delin¬ 
quency.  fhc  attitudes  and  intimate  situations  revealed  in 
tie  life-history  net  only  throv  light  upon  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  behavior  difficulty,  but  along  with  the  other 
case  material,  afford  a  greater  basis  for  devising  a  plan  of 
treatment  adapted  to  the  att  ttudeo,  ini  rests,  an.'  personality 
of  the  child".  (Tic  Jack  Holler,  p.  17) 

2*  "We  see  revealed  in  the  criminal,  in  addition  to  innate 
tendencies,  envlro  tal  influences,  some  of  them  of  a  quite 
general  kind,  others  to  diieh  the  individual,  unable  to  escape 
their  pro  sc  ur  e ,  sue  combo .  hnvirannental  influences  are  of 

particular  in}  ortanco  for  the  criminal  just  because  his  vary 
nature  includes  a  far  greater  amount  of  suggestibility  than 
the  average*  ,:hu;  •  he  becomes  a  helpless  victim  of  our 
modem  society."  in.*- *.***.«  u’-um  • 


. 


, 
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must  measure  up  to  their  expectations#  lion  he  goes  to 
school  i  he  do  go  not  make  a  grade  each  year  he  is  Galled 
stupid#  Hone  of  us  can  do  any  more  than  oar  abilities 
ill  allow*  lie  point  that  I  .ieh  to  raalr.  1  clear  is: 
alt  ho  u  "h  a  child  mar  h.  13  -  -ir.  old  fironolo  ieully,  he 
nay  b^  only  seven  mentally#  .ho  nil  we  th.  •  ref  ore  expect  any¬ 

more  from  him  than  would  from  a  normal  child  of  seven? 

Should  w©  expect  as  much?  No,  because  a  boy,  chronologieally 
15  with  a  mental,  age  of  seven,  Ms  ranger  impulse,  a 
greater  emotional  drive#  -A  1  to  that  the  fact  that  he  has 
more  physical  strength  then  a  child  at  .-even,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  find  more  o  port  unity  to  do  ac  he  ishes,  and  you  have 
the  cause  for  a  great  percentage  of  delinquencies#  "He  may¬ 
be  able  to  answer  the  questions,”  says  )r#  Qrimberg,  "of  a 
six  year  old  child,  but  if  put  in  the  same  difficulties  as 
the  child ,  the  absence  of  innate  potentiality  of  adjustment 
will  show  itself,  ,  in  fact,  ped  on  account 

of  the  greater  number  of  varied  stimuli  and  experiences  during 
a  longer  life,  ..  .deli  made  him  unable  to  direct  himself  properly 
and  harmoniously" • 2  but  let  me  repeat  that  neither  mental 

deficiency,  nor  physical  weaknesses,  arc  direct  cause  a  of 
crime*  If  so,  all  of  the  people  with  those  defects  would 
be  criminals,  and  that  is  certainly  not  the  case#  .father 
it  to,  that  the  home  and  society  fail  to  give  the  proper 
training  to  the  rental  defective#  '  rjy  f  11  to  give  the 
nost  appropriate  treatment  to  the  temperamentally  unstable# 
Hence  their  emotional  energy  is  directed  into  anti-social 
channels#  In  other  words,  crime  does  not  depend  ;  o  m  ich  on 


1*  ^eetnete-as^-iioted# 

2#  ‘rinborg,  L#;  .motion  an  '  lolinguency,  p,  0'  • 


si. 


what  an  individual  1  is  utaUy,  ...  ,1c.  llj  or  ;;emp®r< u.  icntally, 
ao  on  the  manner,  the  direction,  in  v/hicli  these  potentialities 
are  developed  or  directed. 

The  follow in  case-histories  substantiate  to  no  small 
degree  the  arguments  of  this  section. 


3  F.  0.  .*  1C: 4.  11:8.  I.  .  73.  8. 

:ioi  ht  5  feet  3v  inohec.  eight  120  pounds. 

Psychiatric:  ,, nil -social  reactions  to  faulty 
environment  associated  with  the  instability 
of  ad  ol esoeao e» 

rl  we  ated  to  the  Clinic  July  10.1032. 

for  an  examination  and  possible  disposition.  She  was  bom 
..larch  0.  1910.  at  -grace  ■■•wo,  she  left  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  where  she  ranked  fourth  in  a  class  of  cloven  in 
grade  eight*  rouble  grow  in  the  home  end  as  time  went  on 
greater  conflicts  arose  between  the  parents.  Phis  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  1930  when  the  father  in  the  boat  of 
temper  struck  the  mother.  The  mother  immediately  left  the 
family  an-.,  has  not  b  Am  hoard  from  since.  This  irl  then 
come  to  the  city  to  live  with  her  irandmother,  and  later 
went  to  live  ith  her  amt.  -Just  at  a  tine  when  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  a  wood  home  training  could  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the-  child  she  was  cast  hither  and 
thither  between  relatives  who  possibly  did  not  appreciate 
the  girl's  point  of  view*  .ref ore.  a  poor  home  influence 
combined  with  the  lures  of  the  city  and  her  emotional 
instability  caused  her  to  lose  that  which  is  most  a oar- 
char  uo  ter.  after  her  return  from  the  hospital  her  father 
exercised  stricter  supervision.  That  was  quit®  serious  to 
a  girl  whe  ha:  boon  allow’d  to  ;o  as  sue  wished  till  14.  to 
be  suddenly  brou  ;nt  under  strict  supervision,  especially  at 
a  time  when  every  leniency  was  necessary  in  order  to 
extricate  the.  stigma  attached  to  uer  fall.  or  two  'ong 
years  the  emotional  upheaval  continued  to  grow,  necessitating 
stricter  supervision*  she  was  inclined  to  brood  over  her 
troubles,  the  became  infatuated  wit  i  the  picture-shows,  and 
one  afternoon  whan  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  because  she  had 
not  done  the  work  required  of  her  she  entered  the  pantry  and 
Irani:  lysol* 

In  the  Clinical  Report  dr*  nc/JJListor  says: 
"Physically  I  find  no  gross  defect  other  than  a  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid*  or  mentality  1;.  horde r-lina 
with  a  mental  age  of  11:1  years.  .er  problem  is  one  of 
fae  ily  environment  coupled  /ith  u  marked  suggestibility  and 
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lack  of  inhibitions*  There  io  also  the  problem  of  emotional 
instability  frequently  associated  with  Lesoenoe”*  In  this 
case-history  emotional  instability  may  be  the  precipitating 
cause  of  the  delinquency* 


d  £3*  X  •  ,#  81* 

Personality:  ao/kvmrd* 

Problem:  Theft* 

Psychiatric:  great  emotional  stress* 
p  at  ho 1 o gi c a!  sw  indie r » 

Phis  boy’s  father  was  a  soldier  mi  returned  from 

the  ‘jar  in  bad  physical  condition*  The  father’s  emotional 
Instability  \.ae  reflected  i-.i  *  homo*  ■  'akin  *•  it  unfavour¬ 
able  and  perhaps  even  detrimental  to  the  child’s  normal 
development*  The  father’s  a  addon  outbursts  of  pace  ion, 
and  the  mental  and  emotional  upheavals  which  they  entailed, 
apart  from  the  pliysical  effects,  an  :  in  this  case  there  were 
some,  cannot  but  have  a  gross  influence  on  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  pre-adoloficcmt  boy*  There  is  always  a  fueling  of 
danger*  and  although  it  may  bo  fti  -on,  neons-  ’  ly 

the  emotional  tin  \s  remains* 


At  an  early  age  the  boy  was  troubled  with  terrible 
dreams*  They  seemed  to  last  a  1  ni  ;ht,  an."  every  night  it 
was  practically  the  same*  Apparently  they  were  the  result 
of  a  great  emotion  In  symptomatic  of  instability* 

This  boy  has  committed  numerous  thefts*  shy,  ho  is  liable 
to  explain*  is  simply  does  it  nit- .-.out  premeditation*  hen 
he  was  quite  young  ho  was  sent  to  the  food’s  Home,  Calgary* 
for  theft*  t  seven  years  he  wont  to  Vancouver  with.  two 
other  boys  and  there  stole  things*  :r  this  his  father  boat 
him*  breaking-  hie  nose*  :  ae  mother  interfered  in  the  fray 
and  tho  father  throw  her  -loon  and  whipped  her*  . hortly 
afterwards  his  parents  moved  to  another  section  of  the  city* 
But  Cr  could  not  stop  ot.-alin;*  wur  i.it  n  saw  he  took* 
Then  Ms  parents  moved  to  another  settlement,  but  G  still 
continued  stealing*  inally,  he  made  a  raid  on  the 
exhibition  stands  at  Qal  ary*  Thun  ho  war.  sent  to  wwonton, 
where  he  now  io,  a  wur-l  w  Uyj  .apartment  of  Child  uifarc* 
The  nature  of  his  actions  would  put  him  in  the  category  of 
psycopathic  swindler*  Lack  of  intelligence  was  not  the 
cause  of  this  boy's  act*  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  was 
not  the  oar.se,  b  it  rather  strop,  emotional  urges  which  had 
never  been  directed  in  the  right  way* 


School  Retardation 

I  shall  now  deal  with  the  school  retardation  of  our 
delinquents.  It  is  indirectly  associated  with  the  psycho- 


.  t 


phyBiolo  ;iea!  status-  of  the  individual*  If  there  is  a 

preponderance  of  mental  and  temperamental  abnormalities 

am on  delinquents*  surely  it  will  be  evidenced  in  school 

work;  for  our  curricula  are  suited  only  to  the  normal 

child.  Ac  Slaweon  says*  *T1  --ctivity*  however* 

in  which  intolli  ;enco  will  cause  a  conflict*  irrespective 
of  uhat  social  status  or  nationality  the  individual  happens 
to  belong*  Providing  he  is  of  inferior  or  deficient 
intelligence*  a  conflict  will  result  in  the  school  room 
because  hero  there  Is  a  representative  of  all  nationalities, 
and  of  all  social  status.  -Ill  individuals  in  the  school 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  similar  training,  all  required  to 
assimilate  equally  lifficult  material*  irrespective  of  their 
capacities  (cave-  where  scientific  net  icds  of  school  class¬ 
ification  ha.  o  been  introduced)  and  arc  expected  to  pass 
equally  difficult  examinations.  Lore,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  resulting 
from  the  inability  of  a  boy  with  a  level  of  intelligence 
not  high  enough  to  cop©  with  the  relatively  difficult  verbal 
abstract  tasks  ;hioh  ho  is  called  upon  to  do,  nay  result* 
especially  when  there  are  present  other  constitutional 
weaknesses  or  deleterious  environmental  influences  in  an 
anti-social  career. T1 

Statistics  now  show  conclusively  that  delinquents 
are  one  or  more  years  retarded  at  school*  J.B.-Hner  "found 

that  the  100  Juvenile  delinquent  recidivists  he  had  studied 

2 

had  a  school  retardation  averaging  1.77  years. 

Dr.  Gillin  in  hi a  article  *  Social  Factors  Affecting 

Jlum©  of  Crime”  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  says, 

"The  responsibility  of  the  public  schools  for  crime  has 
often  been  noted.  Phis  connects  itself  with  two  phases* 

One  is  that  it  is  charged  that  the ‘public  schools  lack 
positive  moral  and  social  teachings  to  prepare  for  their 
future  social  relationships. ”5  3ut  more  important  for 

us  at  tills  point  is  his  reference  to  the  report o  of  the 


1.  Slaws on #  John:  The  Delinquent  Boy*  p.  149. 

2.  Miner*  J.B.:  Deficiency  and  Delinquency*  p.  179. 

3.  Gillin*  J.L. :  Social  'actors  ,  if footing  the  Volume  of 

Crime*-  billet  in  of  the  American  .academy  of  Modi  cine, 

eb.  1914*  p.  80* 
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Jtate  Board  of  .Managers  of  I  eforraatoriee  of  How  York 

published  year  by  year.  He  cays,  "A  little  loss  than 
fourteen  per  cent  of  them  (the  inmates }  were  without 
education,  almost  37  per  cent  could  simply  read  and 
write,  while  more  than  45  per  cent  had  only  a  common 
school  education  an  only  about  four  per  cent  had  a 
high  school  education  or  more.tTl 

Of  ci; ill  more  significance  to  ue,  however,  is 

the  annual  Juvenile  Delinquent  H sport  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  1230,  wherein*  while  referring  to  major 

offenders,  it  sayc,  " ,/ith  respect  to  the  educational 
standing  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  average 
school  gju.i.w.  o."  the  delinquents  and  their  standing  in 
relation  to  all  t.iose  of  the  sane  age  attending  school 
hao  remained  constant  during  the  period  these  statistics 
have  been  compiled#  C  insider  in-  boys  only,  both  with 
respect  to  delinquents  ai-&  ordinary  pupils,  wo  find  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 
of  1024  and  1025,  that  the  educational  progress  of  the 
delinquents  is  slower  than  that  of  the  school  boys  in  the 
aggregate* 

"The  following  table  ( Table  I }  shows  the  median 
rado  of  boy  delinquents,  the  boys  in  ordinary  schools 
and  the  boys  in  special  schools  for  the  year  1022,  the 
average  for  eight  years,  1922-29  and  for  1930.  By  com¬ 
puting  standards  for  a  single  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  with  the  average  for  the  whole  period,  we 
obtain  a  proper  perspective  of  the  conditions  and  the 
deductions  reveal  a  renai  fancy  throughout. 


1.  Gill in,  J.L* :  Social  'actors  effecting  the  Volume  of 

Grime,-  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  edicine, 

Feb,  1914,  p*  80. 
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TA3U  I 

LIEBIAIl  GKADE  Or  BOY  DE&OTJJJ33T8  AMD 
0?  ALL  BOYo  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1022 

Average 

192 2  1929 

1930 

1929 

delin¬ 

quent 

boys 

Boys 

in  ord- 

inary 

schools 

delin¬ 

quent 

boys 

Boys  in 
ordin¬ 
ary 

schools 

Delin¬ 

quent 

boys 

Boys 

in 

•Special 

school 

(2) 

Boys 
in  o rd- 

ary 

schools 

1.71 

1.60 

1.85 

1.61 

1.71 

1»  64 

2.42 

1.99 

2.52 

2.10 

2.58 

2.20 

3.50 

2.82 

3.35 

3.02 

3.39 

5.56 

3.02 

4.18 

3.83 

4.03 

4.10 

4.33 

5.87 

4.15 

4.78 

4.67 

4.78 

5.09 

5.00 

6.83 

5.09 

5.29 

5.54 

5.44 

6.08 

5.70 

8.  ol- 

5.96 

6.22 

6.44 

6.23 

6.90 

6.58 

9*45 

6.90 

6.84 

7.48 

6.95 

7.84 

7.17 

10.25 

7.83 

7*83 

8.33 

7.56 

8.48 

7.88 

11.13 

8.48 

1.  3ince  year  1922* 

2*  The  column  shoring  the  standing  of  the  boys  in  special 
school,  is  shorn  for  the  sake  of  comparison* 
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,TThe  above  table  shows  that  the  conditions  hero  have 
been  constant  during  the  nine  years*  Mote  that  the  median 
grade  of  the  delinquent  was  the  same*  1*71  in  1922  and  in  1930. 
The  average  for  the  period,  however,  was  slightly  higher,  1*85. 
The  standing  of  the  delinquents  at  the  other  ages  was  a  trifle 
better  in  1930  t  ian  in  1922,  hut  at  hie  e.  of  15  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  almost  negligible*” 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  11  that  up  to  ten  years  of 
age  the  average  grade  of  the  delinquent  boys  was  higher  than 
that  of  what  we  may  term  ordinary  boys.,  which  means  all  boys 
attending  school  includin' ,  of  course,  the  delinquent  boys  as 
wel.7#  But  from  t  >n  years  up,  the  ordinary  boys  pass  the 
delinquents  and  not  only  maintain  a  il  her  standard  but  in¬ 
crease  the  difference  from  year  to  year#  The  annual,  progress 
of  the  delinquent  under  ton  1.887  of  a  &e, 

but  from  ten  years  on  dropped  0*710*  lad  the  earlier  progress 
been  maintained,  they  would  have  attained  a  standing  of  just 
one  grade  hi  Hr-r  than  is  shown#  That  is*  t  iey  would  have 
averaged  G#8  instead  of  7.8  at  15  years*” 

Such  are  the  facts#  The  reason  may  be  explained  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  something  over  75$  of  the 
delinquents  were  returned  from  the  urban  centres*  statistics 
□how  that  the  city  boys  at  the  younger  ages  arc  farther 
advanced  than  the  younger  rural  boys,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
greater  facilities  for  attending  school  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  latter  being  hampered  by  distance 
and  weather  conditions*  This  may  be  the  reason  that  the  de¬ 
linquent  boy’s  grading  averager  higher  than  that  of  the  aggreg¬ 
ate  et  the  beginning,  but  why  they  fall  behind  m  they  grow 
older  is  another  question#  In  this  respect  the  intelligence 
quotient  may,  raid  probably  does  play  a  large  part”*  To 
further  substantiate  this  statement  it  says,  ”  recent  invest¬ 
igation  of  the  Crime  Commie  i or  of  Mow  York  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  wars  a  difference  or.  twelve  points  between  the  median 
intelligence  quotient  of  sc  lool  children  in  a  noted  delinquent 
area  as  compared  to  that  of  the  school  children  in  c  non¬ 
deliquent  ares.#  'hie,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is  equal  to  one 
year  and  five  mont  u  of  superiority  in  mental  age  in  favour 
of  the  non-delinquent.” 

Such  arc  the  fact;;  concerning  the  school  retardation 
of  the  delinquents  over  the  whole  Dominion*  How  do  as  it 
correspond  with  t  result  •  invest! ration?  I 7  a  - 

ing  table  show;  the  ago  and  grade  distribution  of  310  delin¬ 
quents  convicted  in  the  province  of  JLberta  since  1920* 
also  shows  the  median  grade  at  the  different  egos,  the 


. 
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pereen  retarded  in  the  normal  grade  an-.l  accelerated.  11 
together  it  gives  a  fairly  good  perspective  of  the  scholastic 
standing  of  those  310  delinquents. 


TAKE  II 

TABLO  &IG  ;X14C  ACS  -  CEAD3  -  [ilJTTJBUTIGB.  :  D^DIAH  GEADA, 

PiiKC,t::riAGs  jiauaiaa),  noy.:.  iaj*  am  aocjj;ishat:uv  op  mo 

IK  t  .xbo  :  ioso. 


Agee  in  years 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16  17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

6 

7 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

16 

10 

10 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

9 

19 

19 

10 

7 

1 

1 

4 

7 

8 

17 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

13 

9 

4  1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

11 

3  1 

1 

1 

3 

§ 

4  1 

1 

i 

4 

2 

4 

16 

19 

44 

ao 

«£*■»* 

33 

59 

40 

19  4 

1 

i 

2.5  3.2 

3.4 

4.1 

4.9 

5.1 

6.1 

7.0 

8.0  7.5 

25.  18.7  57.1  65.9 

69.4 

83. 

03.1  81.3 

78.9  100. 

100. 

50.  43.9  13.8  f. 

0.4 

16.6 

11.3 

10.2  16. B 

kilt 

• 

25.  ,T 

7.5  26.3  3 

.5.6 

14.  5 

9.4 

6.0 

5> 

o. 

5 

18 

54 

64 

44 

39 

20 

18 
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Then  we  study  Tables  I  and  II  in  conjunction  certain 

;  I,  holumno  4  an- ;  5,  t 

mcuiun  grades  of  Dclinquwirt  boys  an;.  ,-,oys  in  Ordinary  ichoolo 
at  c  os  from  7  to  15  inclusive  for  til©  wominian  of  Canada  for 
the  years  1925-20  arc  compared*  It  is  si  -nif leant  to  note 
that  delinquent  boys  up  to  age  10  make  as  high  a  grade  on 
the  average-  as  non-delinquent  boys  in  th  -  ±.  * 

or  instance,  the  median  trade  of  delinquent  boys  at  age  9 
was  2*35  as  compared  with  grade  5*02  for  boys  in  ordinary 
schools*  This  may  be  duo  to  the  fact  that  85a  of  our 
d  linqusnto  come  from  urban  cent res  where  children  start 
school  at  an  earlier  age  on  the  average,  than  for  the 
IHjminion  as  a  whole* 

At  age  10,  however,  the  :  todian  rude  for  delinquent 
boys  lias  fallen  off  0*04  of  a  grade  m  compared  with  the 
median  grade  of  boys  in  ordinary  schools,  an  until  ago  12 
there  is  a  marked  retardation*  Certain  assumptions  might  be 
made  as  to  why  this  occurs*  I  t  ai  pit  be  that  they  lose 
interest  in  the  .  ork*  hiere  may  bo  several  reasons  for  this# 
This  study  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  o  -on  for  Inv o a t i gat ion* 

Tabic  II  is  directly  comparable  with  Table  I*  At  age 
9  the  ooreeJile,  ©  blldrott  ii  14$#?$  no,r-u..l  43*9  v.  : 

accelerated  37*5,  ate  the  e re o At age  of  accelerated  children 

percentage  retarded*  %  age  11, 
however,  the  facts  are  otherwise*  The  percentage  retarded  is 
57.9;  normal  15*8;  accelerated  26.3*  There  arc  over  twice 
as  nan,.'  retarded  a;:,  there  -.ire  accelerated,  and  the  percentage 
in  the  noma!  grade  is  practically  three  times  less  than  it 
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io  at  age  9*  At  ago  13  t..io  percents  retarded  is  83*1. 
whereas  the  ore  intake  accelerate ;  i:  only  0.0.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  children  retarded  in  their  radeo  continues  to 
bo  more  marked,  until  at  age  17,  100  per  cent  are  far  below 
standard  requirements  for  their  ape  and  none*  arc  in  the 
avera  ge  grade  for  that  ape. 

Tor;  lot  us  refer  to  -raph  I.  It  shows  the  distrib¬ 
ution  in  relation  to  ape  of  310  delinquents  convicted,  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  luring  the  years  1920-32.  One  fact  is 
outstanding  in  reference  to  the  two  preceding  tables*  It 
shows  that  the  number  of  delinquents  convicted  at  age  10  is 
to  the  number  convicted  at  a  c  9  >ract?  colly  3:1.  irther, 
that  the  influx  of  boys  into  the  delinquent  ranks  Is  greater 
at  that  ape  proportionally  than  at  any  other  uge#  This 
becomes  more  i* enounced  in  iraph  II.  There  the  same  data  is 
shown  on  a  ’’more  than”  cumulative  frequency  curve#  At  are 
9.5  years  the  curve  begins  to  descend  much  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  preceding  age.  Also  it  Is  more  marked  there  than  at 
any  folio /lag  age.  Another  noticeable  drop  in  the  curve 
oo curs  at  age  13. 

Combining  the  results  of  Tables  I  and  II  and  Graphs 
I  and  II,  70  find  that  there  Is  on  the  average  no  scholastic 
retardation  among  delinquents  up  to  10  years  of  age,  when  the 
average  falls  at  $cst  one  grade*  Why  it  is  so  can  only  bo 

surmised. 

Progress  at  age  13  Is  again  retarded.  In  our  group 
the  gain  from  ago  12  to  13  was  only  0.2  of  a  grade#  It  is 
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"LtOHETHAH"  CmiULATIYS  FHBQJJ^CT  CURVE  5iID^/IHO  3H2 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  310  JUV  CKXL2  33LIN  JJENTS  CONVICTED 
III  THE  PR  O'/ 1"  IE  CP  ...EBIiSTA  IP  PIT  ‘  PiO  YEARS  I9E0-32. 
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well  to  note  that  it  io  at  this  age  more  hoys  become  delin¬ 
quent  than  at  any  other  age  ( Graph  II). 

The  amount  of  spread  ( in  tome  of  radeo )  between 
the  best  students  and  tho  worst  ic  significant.  or  instance 
at  ago  15,  there  is  a  spread  of  10  rad os,  while  at  the  came 
tine  there  is  a  fairly  even  distribution,  the  <r  of  the  dis- 
trl button  beii  •  2.559  grad  os.  his  fact  coincides  wholly 
with  what  Kealy  and  hurt  found  :ln  connect i on  with  the 
cnce  of  their  delinquents. 

.■  or  t9.es  facts  it  a;  i  .  inferred  that  first, 
either  the  intelligence  of  those  210  children  was  below  the 
average,  or  secondly,  the  school  work  ,;as  not  suited  to  their 
native  ability  or  th  Ir  special  apt  i  tut  or ,  or  thirdly,  their 
horn:.-  environment  .  as  not  favourable  for  study.  The  difference 
in  grade  attainment  in  significant.  :  ote  that  there  cere 
tv?o  aged  nine  in  grade  seven  where  the  grade  attained  at 
sc fool  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  attained  bg  the 
average  child*  .  T.iis  some  times,  as  shown  by  Burt  end  Ilesly, 
is  the  case. 

COHCEOSICKS 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  endeavored  to  .show 
that  criminals  arc  "made*  not  "Born”.  It  is  true  t,*at  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  they  inherit  certain  predisposing 
factors  to  arista#  A  fairly  large  pore:- utrvv,  : 
have  a  lea  mental  status# 

were  given  frit 'Hi  cnce  Teste  were  below  normal.  Whether 
tain  ,'gj  signified  fro:  o  ir  point  of  view,  :  ov.ovcr,  will 
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depend  largely  on  the  environment  into  which  they  are  thrust 
by  the  accident  of  birth  and  the  ideals  of  life  which  it 
influences  them  to  elect.  These  ideals  will  depend  on  the 
way  in  which  their  emotional  energy  has  been  directed  by 
environment.  An  understanding  of  this  is  very  important 
in  diagnosis,  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent.  ’’The 
criminal  mind  is  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolve  to 
be  ^ad1,  and  take  the  chances,  but  the  slow  unconscious 

fruition  of  a  long  process  of  alienation  from  the  moral  aims 

1 

of  society. 11 

The  amount  of  school  retardation  among  delinquents 
is  indicative  of  either  (1)  Low  mental  Status,  (2)  Tempera¬ 
mental  instability,  or  (3)  dominant  interacts  in  other 
directions.  In  oar  group  the  average  amount  of  school 
retardation  was  1.15  grades*  The  amount  of  retardation 
was  very  small  until  the  tenth  year  when  it  reached  1.1 
of  a  grade.  This  continued  till  the  thirteenth  year  when 
they  "fell  back"  another  grade.  These  findings  simply 
substantiate  the  studies  of  Slawson  and.  Miner. 


1.  Kirchway,  G*W*;  The  Survey  Graphic,  March  1926,  p.  597. 
noted  from  A. J. Cooley,  Probation  and  Delinquency, 

P.  358. 
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Plato  laid  great  emphasis  on  tho  importance  of  the 
hoi  3  environment* *  In  viem  in-  t  o  situation  at  hie  time  he 
saw  ol early  that  the  homo  conditions  wore  such  as  to  make  it 

4 

impossible  for  the  children  to  become  " Ideal”  cltiz ene  of  his 

"ideal”  state.  >o  he  advised  that  at  birth  all  the  children 

/ 

who  cere  permitted  to  live  oho  11  be  placed  under  competent 
nurses  an  teachers,  that  they  oho  i3  live  in  an  environment 

suitable  to  the  physiological  as  coll  as  to  psychological 

nee  Is  of  the  gro  in  child. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Plato's  idea  xas 

1 

been  taken  seriously  and  research  nac  eon  carried  on  to 

determine  to  what  extent  bad  homo  conditions  influence  the 

2 

growing  child.  The  study  of  Breekinrid  : . 

1912  was  one  of  tho  first.  a  tor  in  t  -  ca  r::  year  holy 
published  hie  famous  bool:  "The  Individual  Delinquent"  in 
which  ho  claimed  that  "In  so  o  cases  environment  was  clearly 

r? 

to  blame"  for  the.  misbehavior  of  the  youths.  he  same 

investigator  positively  assorts  "that  in  the  majority  of 

4 

cases  offenders  are  bind  \h  :or  ba  horn-.;  co-  itions.” 


1.  /if ter  years  of  sole  itlfic  investigation  and  observation 

•thol  kannin  is  .rone  to  agree  /ith  Plato.  "I  believe" 
she  says  "that  fully-  95  per  cent  of  children  odd  stand 
a  greater  chance  of  ha  pinocc  if  they  could  be  parted  from 
their  in  infancy" ( Common-sense  and  tho  Child*  .  ::0 ) 

•  Hedy,  d illiamt  Tho  Individual  Delinquent  (footnote }p. 285. 

5*  Ibid:  p*  203* 

4.  Ibid:  p.  282. 
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-1*11  intensive  study  made  by  ilealy  and  dronner  in 

1926  of  the  male  recidivists  who  cane  before  the  Cook 

County  Juvenile  Court  showed  that  49  y>er  cent  of  thorn 

1 

oane  from  broken  hones# 


Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Clawson  the  same 

ade  a  study  of  the  delinquent  boys  in  four 
institutions  in  N<  w  w ic  fcato.  He  found  "that  of  1,649 
delinquent  boys  in  these  four  institutions  45# 2  per  cent 
cane  from  homes  whore  there  is  some  form  of  marital  abnorm¬ 
ality  of  parents,  illo  only  19.5  per  cent  of  5.198  few 
York  City  public  school  children  came  from  such  homes.  That 
is,  among  the  delinquent  there  are  2.3  times  as  many  abnormal 
parental  marital  relations  at  a?  ong  non-delinquents. "2 

Burt  also  investigated  the  home  con  lltiozm  of  a 

group  of  200  juvenile  delinquents.  ic  found  that  quarreling 

between  the  parents  occurred  in  61*6  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

In  a  comparative  group  of  non-de'.’  inquont  there  was  qua.ru  cling 

in  only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  oases.  lo  also  found  "that  over 

one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  found 

3 

in  homes  that  are  poor  or  very  poor."  He  continues  "if 
there  are  poor  marital  relations  them  ' ue  proper  discipline 
cannot  bo  maintained.  The  group  sho  in-  the  closest  connect¬ 
ion  with  crime  consists  of  t nose  teat  may  be  summed  up  as 
defective  disci;  line#  uch  feat  roe  are  encountered  five 
tines  as  often  ith  l  el inquont  as  ith  non-delinquent  child¬ 
ren.  ”4  "Vice  in  the  hone  noted  in  twenty- six  er  cent  of 
tie  cases;  poverty  '  if  its  concomitants  in  fifty- two  per¬ 
cent;  defective  far  ; ly  relationships  in  fifty-eight  per  cent 
ani  defective  discipline  in  sixt;  -on  per  cent.  .caon~  the 


1#  quoted  from  "'ho  Ja  is  of  rime”,  ol  11,  p.  262* 

2.  Slaws  on.  John:  The  elim  I  ay,  p.  '436,  (.Y  m  mm. 

table,  p#  a54. 

3.  hurt,  Cyril:  ?he  Young  Delinquent,  p*  69. 

4.  Ibid:  p.  92. 
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non-  nt,  vicious,  ill-  '.sc  line  tones,  v/er  cor  parat- 

ivoly  rare,  the  proportions  b  ing  only  six  and  twelve  per  cent  ~ 

respectively. " 1 

A  general  conclnoion  from  such  investigations  has 
been  nade  by  Harry  M.  Sholraan*  feseareh  director  of  the  Flew 
York  State  Grime  Commission.  T,IIo  farther  researches  are 
needs  ”  declares  Hr.  3hulman  "to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 

2 

broken  hones  bear  a  listinot  relation  to  crime  an  delinquency," 

but  to  what  extent  tsm  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

In  recent  years  associations  have  been  formed  ”to 

3 

study  the  child  and  educate  the  parent.”  ach  of  these  % 

things  m  at  be  done  in  order  that  the  homo  may  be  a  suitable  , 

H 

environment  for  tie  grov;in  •  child;  and  more  especially  is 
this  true  if  the  child  is  temperament  tally  and  emotionally 
unstable.  Scientists  aa  ig  more  and  more  the  fact 

I! 

that  the  broad  foundations  of  character  are  laid  in  the  very  — 

early  years,  that  all  ba  habits,  all  neuroses,  ha  e  their 1  2 3 

or!  in  in  the  childish  years;  that  it  is  much  more  difficult, 

inti  impossible,  to  change  habits  once  formed*  In 

fact  it  has  been  said,  "wo  are  habits”.  fhe  realisation  of 

this  truth  makes  the  doe  control  of  the  early  impressionable 

4 

years  of  par amount  importance* 


1.  Op.  Cit.  p.  97. 

2.  Shulman,  . :  lone  bulletin,  vol.  , 

o.  9.,  o  ember  131,  p.  3. 

3.  .a. /ton,  Hva  :  hairaan  Hiicago  A  oociat  '  on  for 

Child  Study  and  Parent  education  in  an  Address  of 

;  el  come  t..  the  L  devest  onferenoe  held  at  Chicago,  ■ 

.  arch  1926,  p.  1. 
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Ibid: 
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I  shall  deal  with  the  subject  "Home  Con  lit ions  and 
family  Iiolat i onohipc"  under  three  sub-headings.  (1)  The 
father’s  oocu  ation;  ( :  )  the  financial  condit  ions  of  the 
hono;  (3)  the  marital  relationship  and  moral  standards 

of  the  hone. 


The  'atl!  r*o  Occ  .  ation. 

The  father fe  occupation  is  sometimes  an  indirect,  if 
not  a  direct,  cao.se  of  delinquency.  Not  only  does  it 
determine  the  financial  condition  of  the  home,  which  in 
many  cases  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  marital  relations, 
but  it  dir  ctly  determines  the  part  of  the  city,  town  or 
country  in  which  the  family. lives,  an  the  no: 
of  the  family.  ?h  results  from  284  cases  are  given  in 
the  folio  ring  table  (Table  III).  I  have  included  under 
the  main  headings  of  the  table  such  occupations  as  I 
thought  were  on  a  par  (that  is  where  the  ability  required 
for  the  positions  and  the  remuneration  are  approximately 
the  same. )  I  h  ve  also  ;l?en  the  age  of  the  child  at  the 
time  of  the  first  conviction.  from  the  tabic  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  aternal  oce  ations  arc  railroaders,  (seven¬ 
teen  per  cent);  miners  (t  Give  per  cent);  laborers  (forty- 
one  or  cent);  farmers  ( five  per  cent);  carpenters  and 
contractors  (nine  >er  cent t ;  salesmen,  dor  s  and  o  rohante 
(o  venteen  par  oent). 


. 


, 
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TARL.:,  III 


n:o  '2m  FATHERS  OCCUPATION  .  ill)  I 


CHILD,  ITH 

TH-.IN  BESPOTIVL 

TOTALS, 

OF  284 

JUVENILE 

BELIN- 

JIT 3  CONV’ICTED  IN 

TIIJ  PROVINCE  OP 

.  .LB  ;hta 

1“  C._  1920. 

Age  of 

child  at 
first  con¬ 
viction 

l^ail- 

road- 

ers. 

liners 

)  ar- 

Laborers  Farmers  pen- 

tors 

ale  amen. 
Clerks, 
arc  .nts, 
Profess- 
1 OJ  ol  • 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

7 

1 

1 

10 

3 

6 

8 

3 

1 

ii 

6 

4 

24 

2 

2 

3 

12 

8 

4 

17 

1 

2 

2 

13 

7 

5 

16 

2 

6 

9 

14 

11 

5 

20 

4 

6 

11 

15 

8 

2 

16 

0 

7 

2 

16 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

17 

2 

Total 

47 

33 

115 

15 

28 

46 

jorcen  tago 

37 

12 

41 

5 

9 

17 

These  facto  substantiate  the  statement  made  by  Slaws on 

"that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  inferior  paternal  occuoatlon- 

1 

al  status  among  delinquent  boys." 

.c  have  to  be  careful,  however,  not  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  such  statements#  If  vjg  took  from  society  a 
random  sample  of  284  boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to  seven¬ 
teen  years#  we  might  find  that  their  father fs  oecu  at ions  mid 
be  arranged  in  approximately  the  same  way#  Therefore#  before 
we  can  say  that  the  parents  of  those  delinquent  children  have 
inferior  occupational  status,  we  woa.ld  have  to  compare  those 
results  with  a  control  group#  art her,  it  is  known  that  a 
very  high  percentage  of  children  of  miners  or  railroaders  are 
not  delinquent,  while  on  the  other  hand  se  knew  that  the 
hi  "’her  professions  contribute  to  the  delinquent  ranks#  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  part  of  le  city  in  which 
the  parents  live  Is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  their 
occupation#  If  they  are  railroaders,  ;orMng  for  instance, 

in  the  * round"  house  or  the  yards,  they  find  it  convenient 

2 

to  live  within  close  ran  e  of  their  work#  It  has  been 
found  that  generally  s  eh  settlements  arc  not  always  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  children#  hr.  llorman 
Fenton  and  the  United  states  rational  Commission  have 

emphasized  this  fact# 

"The  proportion  of  Juvenile  Court  admissions  for  some 
areas"  says  hr#  llorman  Fenton  while  referring  to  some  of  the 
larger  cities  in  California  "continues  to  remain  fairly 


1 


Slaws on#  Jo  s 


FlO  aim  delinquent,  o.  396 


' 
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constant,  thou-h  the  people  change  their  national  and  racial 
origins*  Furthermore,  as  various  successive  national  groups 
move  out  of  these  areas  into  the  suburbs,  they  leave  behind 
them  with  the  neighborhood  itself  their  delinquent  tendencies, 
and  in  the^new  environment  their  proportion  of  delinquencies 
decrease*” 

The  National  Commission  in  La w  Observance  and  en¬ 
forcement,  in  Volume  II  of  their  report  shows  that  in 
Chicago  the  ind  strial  centres  are  delinquent  areas*  Such 
areas,  although  they  are  Inhabited  by  only  29.1  per  cent  of 
the  male  population  of  the  city  aged  ten  to  sixteen,  comprise 
only  21*2  per  cent  of  the  goo raphioal  urea*  Yet  out  of 

SJ 

a 

2,639  male  juvenile  delinquents  fourteen  times  as  many  come 

't 

it 

from  this  area  as  from  other  areas  filch  eon or iced  22*3  per 

li 

cent  of  the  population  of  the  city*  Phis  is  probably  due 

to  the  fact  that  in  certain  areas  the  boys  gang  together,  and  !i 

: 

very  soon  the  potential  delinquents  are  ”cut  off”  from  the 

2 

more • normal  child  on,  an  start  on  their  anti-social  careers* 

An  analogous  situation  exists  in  the  city  of 
Nr.ionton*  Although  the  delinquent  areas  cannot  be  so  exactly 
defined  ao  in  Chicago  yet  wo  find  that  there  are  certain 
sections  of  the  city  in  which  delinquencies  are  more  liable 
to  occur  than  in  other  sections*  If  wo  refer  to  the  nap 
at  the  beginning  of  this  dissertation  a  find  that  there  are 

1*  Fenton,  Homan* :  Community  Planning  an  the  'robleo 

Child.  California  Bulletin  of  Vuvenile  Research,  iool 

and  Society,  Sept.  10,  1931,  ol*  34*  ho*  872.  •  3G8* 

2*  Wickershom  Report j  Vol  II*  p*  56* 
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at  least  thirteen  such  areas  in  A&iaonton.  approximately 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  before  the  juvenile  court 
last  year  came  from  these  areas.  Farther,  not  only  does 
the  particular  section  of  the  city  determine  the  amount  of 
delinquency  bit  it  also  determines  the  nature  of  the  del  in*-" 
quency.  For  instance,  the  delinquents  around  Oarneau  are 
noted  for  their  mischievousness,  shooting  ducks  out  of 
season,  breed  in  -  windows,  and  ca  asin  1  l.ctur banco.  .ho  re  as 

the  delinquents  at  88th  Street  and  120th  venue  arc  as  a  rule 
convicted  for  immoral  acts.  /mother  point  or.  interest  is 
that  Chinese  restaurants,  pool  halls,  plants,  certain  schools, 
o. g. ,  Sacred  Heart,  rneerds  venue,  horv/ood,  play  a  part  in 
determining  the  boun  aries  of  the  d  ,-linqucnt  areas,  the 
number  in  the  group  and  tho  nature  of  the  offences.  ( hoe  Fap) 
In  short,  then,  it  may  be  aid:  in  conclusion  t  .at 
although  the  father’s  occupation  nay  not  be  a  direct  cause  of 
delinquency,  yet  indirectly,  because  of  the  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  the  family  has  to  live,  it  is  a  determining 


A  ease  that  came  before  my  attention  ./ill  illustrate 

my  idea.  The  rather  marked  in  the  railroad  yard*-  at  Caller. 

The  mother  told  me  that  it  viae  quite  convenient  for  them  to 

stay  in  that  suction  of  the  city,  as  it  was  near  her  isband’s 

pork,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  rent.  he 

said,  n'JG  would  have  left  this  place  long  ago,  had  it  not 

been  for  my  husband’s  work.  It  1:  an  awf  1  b- '  place* 
boy  is  not  a  bad  boy  when  he  Is  al  ne,  but  as  soon  as  he 
goes  away  from  t  door,  ho  is  .n  th  t  ie  gang*  on  there  are 
some  a„f  1  bad  boys  in  t  Is  nci  hbqrhqo*  .  ..I’m  ni.  ays  afraid 

he  is  into  trouble." 

■  i  rrrv/  5 


- 


. 
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On  looking  up  the  files  of  this  case,  X  found  that  whenever 
ho  v/ac  involved  In  crime  there  were  two  or  three  other  boys 
with  him#  But  the  fa  illy  coul  not  leave  that  eonnunity 

as  it  was  near  the  father's  ork* 

The  ~ inane ial  Condition  of  the  lome. 

Has  the  economic  condition  of  the  hone  anything  to 
do  with  delinquency?  Healy  and  Bronner  found  that  out  of 
675  oases  destitution  and  poverty  appeared  in  twenty-ei ght 
per  cent,  and  out  of  1,000  cases  from  another  part  of  the 

country  destitution  an  !  poverty  appeared  in  t.,enty-four  per 

3* 

cent.  In  887  cases  I  obtained  a  rating  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  home.  It  i;  quite  ar  Itrary*  The 
classification  was  -  good  six  per  cent;  average  forty- seven 
per  cent;  an1  poor  in  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

From  visiting  thirty-t jo  hones  in  the  city  I  found  that 
wh  rc  the  financial  condition  ua  class  ifled  as  poor,  it 
w a:  poor  indeed.  In  thirteen  ■■■or  cent  of  those  cases  the 
father  was  then  out  of  work;  in  forty-ci  :ht  per  cent  the 
family  was  so  1  r?e  an  the  incone  so  or  all  tint,  at  present, 
there  is  difficulty  in  »rovi  lin  "  t  .  >  bare  neeeci  Ities  of  life. 
I  thin.-:  ... c  can  safely  conclude,  t  oref ore,  t  .  t  in  the  city 
of  BImonton  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  delinquents  came 
from  hones  poor  financially.  It  I.  all  o  worth  noting  that 
where  tir  f inane!  1  condition  of  the  lion  ,a.\  poor,  t.ie 
delinquent  started  crime  at  an  early  ago,  id  t 


1.  Hoaly,  .r  . ,  a  an;. or,  .jx;  Jsta  V.:  delinquent o  and 
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offence  was  usually  pilfering  cr  11  articles.  One  boy  from 


Edmonton  would  sweep  up  the  wheat  left  in  a  railroad  box-car 

and  sell  it  to  get  the  "extras'1  that  he  could  not  got  at 

•  He  did  this  for  several  months*  finally*  this 

av  nue  of  profiteering  was  closed  on-  he  began  talcing  articles 

fron  tho  stores.  as  the  family  v/a  large  an  the  father's 

income  small*  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  tho  boy  was  to  some 

extent  forced  to  11  sweep  up  t  to  grain"*  and  this  might  have 

led  to  his  subsequent  anti-sod •  1  acts.  g:; 

. 

There  tho  financial  condition  of  the  hone  as  ’’good" 
the  crime  was  of  a  come-  hat  different  nature.  I  loro  often 

th  re  was  a" gr nr" of  hoys  in  the  trouble  at  the  came  time. 


In  four  of  the  hones  I  visited  7;,  r  tho  financial  3  on  Tit  ion 
was  "good"  the  chief  offences  /ore  c omitted  on  some  partic¬ 
ular  occasion  such  an  Sallow 1  on  .t.  One  example  will 


serve  to  explain  my  idea. 

The  Delinquent  was  fifteen  years  of  are  at  the 

tine  of  the  first  conviction.  'is  first  delinquency 
occurred  vhon  le*  with  too  other  boys*  smashed  up  a  car 
on  3  llov/e’en  night  by  pushing  It  over  a  bank.  The  next 
summer,  havlr  :  noth  in  ■*  to  do,  ic  *  t  three  :ther  boys* 
stol  i  a  car  and  travelled  around  the  province  and  went 
north  as  far  is  reac Hiver  'for  that  oar  broke  To  m. 

To  g  :t  back  they  stole  another  car  th  re. 

In  .September,  1151,  with  another  boy  he  stole 
nother  car.  Is  bro  0  into  a  garage*  dr®,**-;*©*1  out  the 
car*  hitche '  it  to  another  auto  and  to  ?ed  it  a  ay.  The 
stol  m  car  was  then  cc-oreted  in  a  rags  at  hi  tone  for 
th  next  three  weeks.  Burin  *  t  lie  time  he  male  certain 
alterations.  Ic  c  t  a  hole  in  th  runnin  board  near 
the  head  of  the  machine*  took  the  spare  tire  from  the 
back  of  the  car*  mounted  it  on  the  side  where  he  had  cut 
the  hole,  and  fixed  a  tire  holder. 


3  ,  then  built  0.  1  ggage  box  at  tho  rear  of  the 
machine  in  place  of  a  2.  a  0  ire  an  carrier*  By  means 
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of  this  work  and  some  other  smaller  a! Justments,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  different  license  plate,  ho  made  such  a  rood  Job 
of  altering  the  general  appearance  of  the  auto,  that  he 
ventured  out  into  the  streets  :>f  ...  -monton  undetected.  The 
secret  was  revealed  when  the  other  boy,  /ho  If  t  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,  told  of  the  ear  that  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  friend. 

It  may  be  concluded  then  ( 1 )  that  in  approximately 
fifty  per  cent,  o  the  207  cases  studied  the  financi  .1  con¬ 
dition  of  th  homo  wan  poor,  and  in  only  sis  per  cent,  could 
it  be  class! :  led  as  fairly  rood.  (2)  That  where  the 
financial  condition  wan  classified  o  poor,  the  delinquent 
was  usually  convicted  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  if  the 
financial  condition  of  the  home  v?at:  cod  or  fairly  rood. 

(3)  That  in  cv  ry  case  where  the  financial  condition  of 
the  home  was  rood,  the  boy  was  ith  a  gang  when  he  committed 
his  first  offence. 

lie  referring  to  financi  1  conditions  of  t 
hones  of  delinquents  •  Glar  :e  hall  quotes  Tart  as  follows : 

"To  begin  rith",  he  says,  "most  criminals  re  poor.  Careful 
records  show  th? t  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  young  delinquents 
in  London  cone  from  hones  th  fe  :  3.  th©  poverty  line. 

Y  t  it  -would  be  rash  to  oay  that  poverty  io  the  cause  of 
delinquency.  for,  strange!'  ©non.  h,  though  most  •  ell nquents 
are  poor,  most  poor  ople  are  nevertheless  virtuous. 

,  ir  ,  Ith  all  Its  attendant  c * roumstaneeo, 

ill-health,  over-croul  ing  and  general  neglect,  can  only 
have  an  indirect  influence. ”1 

That  is,  poverty  is  a  relative  thing.  It  is 
determined  by  the  standard  of  living  to  which  the  parents 
have  been  accustomed,  the  habits  of  thrift  fostered  in  the 
home  as  soil  a  th©  ear  Of  the  pi  rents.  , 

poverty  can  only  bo  a  cause  of  crime  when  it  is  closely 


1.  .  11,  ,  ;lar;.:e:  CJfldr  *  J carts,  p.  106. 
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associated  /ith  other  factors,  This  makes  the  situation  ' 

quite  complicated 


liar  it  a!  Relationships  And  Moral 
Standards  of  the  Hone. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  marital  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  parents  and  the  moral  standards  of  the 

homo  have  a  direct  bearin''*  on  delinquency*  "It  is  particularly 
3ignif leant  since  it  it  the  first  social  .-roup  ir  ..tl  oh  the 
child  has  membership.  During  the  more  plastic  and  impression¬ 
able  years  of  his  life,  the  child * s  vital  contacts  ith.  other 
persons  are  lar  ly  1  ii  it  •<  to  the  members  of  his  o  n  family 
group.  This  group  situation,  v.ith  its  different  personalities 
an"  v.ith  its  con  leu  attitudes,  relationship  and  social  values, 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  child's  ©v.n  choosing.  II  i  ■  part  of 
the  order  of  things  into  p/hi Gh  he  is  bom  and  to  which  he 
mart  make  cone  ind  of  . .  ’  ustraent.  It  exists  prior  to  him, 
bar  certain  expectations  with  reference  to  him, "mi:  ockc  to 
regulate  an  control  sis  activities  a cor  in-  to  its  pre¬ 
existing  standards,  values  a  h  ideals,  The  "family  as  an 
institution  serves  both  as  an  agency  for  the  transrais  ion. 
of  cultural  heritages  and  for  the  dcvol  pn ,nt  of  the  attitudes 
an;  personalities  of  the  child. "1  '.hi us  if  we  estimate  the 

marital  relationship  in  terras  of  the  number  of  broken  homes, 

ue  .to  not  get  the  whole  story,  for  nans  homes  that  are  not 

2 

broken  externally,  yet  internally  t-.ro  a  "ease  of  ruins. w 


1.  he  :  ational  Commission  on  .a.;  Observance  and  iaf  wree- 

mont,  Vol.  XI.  p.  261. 

2.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  "The 
Irooeedingo  of  the  'Irst  Intornati onul  Con.  rose  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  Volumes  I  and  II,  Ad.  ..w.  .llkins  1052".  These 
volumes  are  invaluable  to  a  student  of  nvllo  '•  inruoney. 
.a-  .ist  Aiohhom,  Educat  ional  Edvieor  t ;  the  :  wmicipal  Bureau 
of  Child  Guidance,  Henna,  in  an  address  at  that  Coni  ..we, 
entitled  "Treatment  versus  .Punishment  in  the  Awuiagoriw;w.t  of 

Lie  Delinquents"  makes  the  startling  statement,  "In  over 
many  yearn  o  experience  .with  Juveniles  .ra  have  never  h  id  a 
case  of  waywardness  or  crimo  in  which,  th.  family  was  unbroken. 
In  na  :.y  cases  the  difficulties  which  the  parents'  faced  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  were  pita  obvious.  In  other 
cases  they  were  hi "l on  At  Bo came  apparent  in  the  eo  roe  of 
on  intensive  diw  waosioif  •  (  .  591) 


, 
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It  seems  probable  that  for  every  divorce  there  are  many  more 
families  where  the  marital  relationships  are  such  a g  to  make 
the  home  by  no  means  an  ideal  place  for  o -ildreru  In  one 
homo  in  the  province  where  the  father  and  mother  were  living 
together,  all  tee  children,  revioue  to  a  o  t ..  ,lvc  were  de¬ 
linquent.  .  Be f err in  1  to  one  of  those  boys  the  icthbridge 
herald  published  the  following  article  on  October  29,  1921, 

"Youth  who  Broke  into  .levcn  Blaces 
Given  3  in  Bonths.  " 

"At  the  City  Police  Court  on  riday  morning  G— - 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  .Provincial  Gaol,  being 
convicted  of  a  series  of  p  tty  thefts  by  breaking  into 
eleven  business  establishments  in  tae  city.  ;ith  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  accused  the  authorship  of 
various  burglaries  in  the  city  hitherto  not  traced  has  been 
cleared  up.  C— —  was  arrested  by  Detective  — -  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  he  was  found  on  the  at  V* 

Is  it  possible  that  every  child  in  a  heme 

linquont  careers  at  such  an  early  age  if  the  marital  relations 
and  the  moral  standards  were  what  they  should  be? 

Burt  says  that  the  "conditions  that  mark  the 
vicious  homes  may  be  of  th  most  diverse  finds;  intemper¬ 
ance  is  but  on-:;.  h  imo,  hri  .Lin;; ,  bad  language,  irre  iilar 
habits  contracted  by  the  parents,  sexual  m  -lest at  ion  of  the 

child  by  Ms  relatives,  heartless  or  brutal  usage  in 
countless  forms  and  vary in  degrees*  all  tend  to  set  up 
their  progressive  effect  upon  the  young  an  sensitive 
mind  such  a  sense  of  injustice,  such  feelings  of  Indi  nity, 
wretchedness  an  apprch  neion,  th  t  no  -rows  more 
critical  and  independent  he  finds  at  length  i&  is  impelled 
to  seek  relief  or  distraction  by  come  vehement  deed  of  his 
own.  % 


Or  as  Hall  says,  "nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
eases  I  have  analysed  eomo  from  vicious  or  undisciplined 
hones.  I;noi-n-j..,  inf  iff  crone  c  and  ill-treatment,  constant 
quarrelling  between  father  and  mother,  ba  boy  sour?) anions 


1 
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in  the  tenement  or  in  the  street,  a  discipline  that  is  too 
severe  or  oscillates  irresponsibly  between  biin  indulgence 
and  brutal  grail ehraent;  These  are  far  more  provocative 

than  the  mere  lad'  of  food,  or  of  pocket  money.  ”1.  art  her 
he  says,  "the  moral  con  ition  of  the  family  is  far  tore 
important  than  the  marital. "2 

From  our  files  we  ma'o  the  following  classification 
(T  hie  Ir)  with  th;  numb  r  o  caeca  in  each. 


TABLE  IV 


i&aiTAi  ;lv;tuk  v  mz  hah  .in  or  zzi  *) 


»no  car/icTiiD  a.,  oe  Mass 

flh.h  DUPIKG  TE.3  1U&H3 

1920-1932. 


;0 


Ooxi  iitions 
of  the 
:i  office 

at  liar 
not  at 
Horn© 

Parents 
separated 
by  death, 

"<  -v.; rco,  ate. 

Parents 
living 
to.  ether 

Parents 
i:  ‘moral 

ii/, 

Parents 

Insane  dta!* 

m 

ho.  of 
Delinquents 
from  each 

27 

94 

194 

20 

6  321 

Percentage 

6.4 

29.2 

54.2 

6.2 

1.9 

1. 


2. 


.1  ill,  •  Clarke: 
Ibid:  p.  106. 
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From  this  clarification  m  find  that  only  54.2  per 
cent#  oi  the  children  can-..  from  homos  ttcrc  the  parents  wore 
living  together*  blind  net  in  T  f  .-om  that  porccntaqo  those  from 

hones  that  looked  moral  tone,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  per¬ 
centage  to  aid  be  much  smaller#  figures  last  year  shoved  that 
in  thirty-seven  per  cost,  of  wmm  (only  112  files  reported 
on  home  conditions }  the  oa  so  of  cl e line uonoy  was  ’’poor  homo 
training” #  ”out  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning’,’  ba  !  home 
conditions,  no  hone  life”,  ’filthy,  depraved  home",  ”no  hone 
training",  etc#  1 

rom  these  facts  .;q  can  saj  aly  made  two  inferences: 

' 

(1)  that  if  we  take  a  sample  of  321  children  at  random  in  the  ;! 

$ 

province  of  alberta  there  .?oiUf  ;..o  a  /  r  cat  or  percentage  of  their '  ]\ 
parents  at  hone  and  living  together  than  In  the  case  in  our  &e- 

' 

linqnent  group,  whore  the  .ren  tame  so  only  54*2#  (2)  That 

since  the  conditions  in  the  .14.*  home;;:  sore  such  that  45*8  ncr 
cent*  of  them  wore  ranked  as  Immoral,  lacking  io,  t;>#,  * 

etc#,  and  such  condition-  ran-  nip  the  result,  or  a  Ion  -  list 
of  conditions  <1.  trimental  to  child  train!  ,  it  Is  certain  that 
a  much  greater  •  orccntage  of  haroa,  w here  there  are  delinquents, 
ore  "filthy",  "depraved" ,  etc#,  than  in  ho?  os  ...hero  there  arc 
no  delinquents# 

I  shall  -give  t\:o  case-hint ories  of  delinquents  who 
o  before  my  attention  li  Siting  the  homos  of  .  fronton# 

5  H#  I  shall  follow  the  boy's  story  as  closely  as 
possible.  to  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age  and  I  believe 
hie  acco  ret  of  why  he  bo cane  delinquent  is  fairly  accurate. 
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His  father  immigrated  to  this  country  when  the  boy  was 
very  yoking.  Mter  spending  lono  time  on  a  farm  tho  father 
moved  to  the.  city.  a  carpenter,  worked  continuously 

and  made  high  wages*  At  this  time,  however,  trouble  began 
in  the  home*  The  mother  accused  the  father  of  spending  his 
money  in  immoral  ways,  while  she  could  get  scarcely  enough  to 
keep  the  family*  Therefore,  constant  quarrels  ensued  ao  soon 
as  the  father  came  home*  Txtfiaerlnln&te  su  aring  was  indulged  - 
in  regardless  of  tho  children*  1. either  the  father  near  the 

mother  paid  any  attention  to  the  boy  who  ;ao  allowed  to  do  as 
ho  liked*  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  during  which  tire  the  child  was  before  the  court  several 
tines*  Mnally  the  father  ;as  Jl.ed  m  tho  mother  "led*  The 
boy,  then  f o  :*rt  •  er  yon  of  ago,  started  to  ark*  o  has 
worked  ever  since,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  the t  he  has  Ms 
grandmother  and  two  sisters  to  maintain,  he  has  not  since  the 
death  of  his  father  an  C  mother  bo  ex?  before  the  court  once* 

6  I*  This  boy  hat  tin  Intelli  vnee  'otioni  of  97  end 

appears  to  bo  very  nervous*  .  c- 

side,  but  everything  seemed  quite  cosy  inside* 
ly  well  furnished  art--  very  cl  can* 

The  mother  sear  ;  to  h.m  if  cm  a  very  ood  family. 

Her  father  and  mother  are  ©till  living*  Her  father  was  an 
orphan,  bis  mother  dying  t.t  His  birth*  om  Is  father  then 
going  to  Australia  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  She  has  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  One  brother  is  a  contractor  in 
-ingland;  another  works  in  an  office  in  ;on  lirmieisca;  the 
rd  is  a  designer  and  taught  school  for  several  ye 
India;  the  fourth  was  a  bandmaster  In  Hew  York,  but  died  at  3i 
i rt  :*  .  ;  1 1 

ratr ■  io  at  the  '"la;, go.  -thenae.ui,  College  of  music,  Main,  av-1 
later  in  Italy*  She  1 . ■  no  t-  .  ohing'nusic  in  Scotland.  Ml 
tho  family  are  musical  and  arc*  veil  situated.  All  tho  brothers 
••re  in  the  war*  The  mother  ay.  wars  to  be  a  well-»balanced 
woman* 

On  the  father’s  side  the  scene  ie  different*  The 
boy’s  father’s  father  once  attempted  suicide*  He  led  of 
kidney  trouble  and  they  of  heart  trouble*  His 

father  vao  e: -ratio,  cith  a  very  ru  stab!  3  tern  eraoent.  He 
was  of  a  very  retirin'  tic  position,  apparently  of  the  manic 
type,  ?  clancholy  at  times  an  at  other  tines  elated*  'His 
wife  says  all  hie  family  were  the  same*  There  ere  ten  in 
his  family,  four  died  in  infancy  with  meningitis,  an"  one 
sister  die-1  with  heart  trouble*  Ms  cousin  was  in  the 
Asylum  in  hnfbnd  for  years,  and  finally  " ted  of  opilo  tic 
fits* 

The  boy’s  father  was  afflicted  with  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  June,  1927,  arf  jm  in  the  Horae  for  three  years* 

Daring  that  tine  he  abused  hie  wife  and  if  the  boy  at  ten  ted 
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to  bring  a  friend  into  the  home  hi  furiously* 

Every  time  tho  boy  node  a  noise  in  the  house  ho  uas  scolded 
harshly*  The  result  ./an  that  the  boy  did  not  stay  there 

very  much* 

iitliin  six  months  after  the  x  hher  us  ta  en  side 
the  bey  had  committed  theft*  xtnin  a  year  he  was  before 

.  Doubt  lose  in  this  cacs  th  re**  . 
cipitatinm  cause  was  the  home  conditions  at  the  time* 

COMCttJiil  Gt-13* 

(1)  That  the  parent  of  the  delinquent  has  frequently 
an  inferior  occupational  status.  ..especially  is  this  so  when 
the  delinquent  is  brought  before  the  court  previous  to  age 
t  /alve.  As  the  paternal  oecu  ational  status  is  dependent 
on  the  ability  of  the  father,  an  as  it  determines  tho  part 
of  the  city  in  which  the  parents  reside,  and  to  that  extent 
would  determine  gang  influences,  no  doubt  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  Aetesminln.:  delinquency* 

{£}  That  tne  financial  condition  of  the  home  has 
an  indirect  bearin  '  on  de  line-. ,?.ency*  ?  is  is  only*  true.  how¬ 
ever.  where  other  factors  to  the  situation* 

Poverty  is  a  relative  thing*  dome  homes  may  have  on  income 
twice  as  large  as  other  homos,  an  yet  the  former  could  be 
classed  as  poverty-stricken  homes,  ihile  tho  latter  may  be 
classed  as  financially  average*  Some  ho?  es  are  always  in 
poverty  no  matter  what  the  income  may  be;  and  together 
. i th  ■shut,  there  is  a  loo  .oral  tone  au  a  lac1  of  ise5  line* 
These  are  the  factors  that  oas.se  delinquency,  and  th  t  they  _ 
are  dependent  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  hore,  is 
doubtful*  Again,  poverty  is  relative  to  our  needs.  If  a  ^ 
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boy  has  boon  accustomed  to  upend  money  freely,  ansi  the  supply 

is  suddenly  limited,  he  feels  th  t  his  position  is  a  peculiar 

one,  and  although  ho  may  still  be  getting  more  money  from 

home  than  other  boys,  yet  he  has  created  such  an  "appetite* 

t  he  seeks  other  avenues  to  satisfy  his  needs* 

(15)  That  in  about  4!  *8  pur  cent*  of  our  oases  the 

es  were  hr  by  immorality,  desertion  by  the  father, 

divorce,  and  in  a  tew  oases  by  t  e  death  or  insanity  of  one 

or  both  parents*  But  in  addition  to  these  homes,  are  her 

th  t  arc  not  broken,  b  t  whore  the  marital  relations  are  by 

no  means  conducive  to  th  proper  development  of  the  physical, 

mental  or  moral  qualities  of  the  child*  Such  things  as 

shearing,  low  obscene  language,  ovor-orc  ,  lac  of 

discipline  caused  chiefly  through  a  lack  of  unity  between 

parents,  are  far  more  important  than  some  of  the  things  that 

cause  a  home  to  be  broken*  ):.-*  -rin  says,  that  7ev  mm  c  ich 
important  influences  as  the  example  of  criminality  in  the 
homo,  i  ind  and  amount  of  schooling,  irregularity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  alcoholism,  else  of  fa  lily,  lo  standard  of  living, 
early  death  of  mother,  etc*,  have  generally  boon  found  not 
to  increase  notably  the  tendency  to  recidivism* ”1  It  is 

no  doubt  true  that  *  the  mental  soil  oust  be  suitable  to 

receive  the  implanted  seeds*  some  hereditary  weakness  of 

intelligence  or  temperament  is  therefore  usually  to  be 

discovered  in  the  child  who  gives  way  to  bad  external 

2 

influences •"  Or  as  mart  cay;;,  "in  most  cases,  and  in  all 
of  the  worst,  factors  of  every  source  are  combined,  and  the 
typical  delinquent  is  a  child  with  a  dull  uned  tod  mi  • 

struggling  to  control  an  emotional  Lvo  t 


1*  Hall,  &.«  Clarices  The  Children's  Courts,  p*  107* 
2*  Miner,  J.B*:  Deficiency  and  Delinquency,  p*  247* 
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both  housed  In  a  weak,  affected  body,  and  living  with  a 
demoralizing  family  in  an  impoverished  home . "  1 

3> 

The  folio  ling  case  histories  vividly  illustrate  the 
effect  of  home  conditions  an"  family  relationship  on  delin¬ 
quency* 


7«J*  I*Q*  68*  1*0*  G  at  15  .  ears* 

Teacher  reports  -  "Go in  well"* 

Problem:  3 ex  delinquency* 

Apparent  cause  of  Crime  -  ho  adequate  eontaol  at  home* 

This  girl  was  referred  to  the  Clinic  Deco,  ber  S,  1929* 

Her  parents  wore  Polish*  The  father  was  a  miner  and  was 
killed  when  the  girl  was  eight  years  of  ago*  There  were 
four  other  children  In  trie  family  and  the  mother  who  appears  * 
to  be  quite  intelligent*  alert  and  a  good  housekeeper  found 
it  very  difficult  to  loop  the  family  together*  The  financial 
situation  of  the  home*  therefore*  made  it  impossible  for  the 
mother  to  exercise  the  supervision  neceo;  ary  for  a  girl  of 
J’:-.  age*  for  war.  th  mother  anxious  to  exercise  strict 
discipline*  hren  aft-v:  it  was  definitely  mown  to  her  that  j; 

her  daughter  was  delinquent  she  if  not  appear  to  take  it 
very  seriously,  b  t  merely  expressed  the  fact  "that  J  was 
too  lively,  too  fond  of  social  life  and  would  some  day  settle 
3  oc  more  serious”*  Her'  one  ambition  was  that  her 
daughter  get  a  husband* 

i 

J  was  referred  to  the  Police  Department  at  the  age 
of  twelve*  At  that  time  she  was  keeping  company  with  a  China-  * 
D*  She  was  by  her  o  n  confession  delinquent  at  that  age* 

She  was  then  male  a  ward  of  the  Department  of  Child  elfare* 

In  September  1926  she  was  sent  to  the  Laeombe  home*  Here 
she  was  "wilful  and  hard  to  manage"  •  In  .,eyt  ember  1927  she 
went  home  and  in  Decc  ber  she  wanted  to  return  to  the 
laeombe  Home  where  sho  stayed  until  1928*  m  n  r ho  returned 
home  again*  cm  was  reported  as  "loin  well"*  Che  got  ork, 
but  very  soon  ms  taken  before  the  Police  Court  on  a  charge 
of  theft*  Giving  her  age  as  nineteen,  she  was  sentenced 'to 
Port  Saskatchewan  for  one  month*  On  her  release  she  went 
to  Calgary  and  was  accused  there  of  stealing  money*  no  wan 
then  brought  back  to  onion  to  live  at  home* 


f ore Quality :  Psychopathic* 

. .  .-parent  Onus,  of  delinquency:  loo  mentality 

psychopathic  personality  url  poor  home  tr.  J  nin?  • 


1*  Hall,  *  Clarke:  quotes  this  in  her  book  "The  0  .i  Iren*  a 

Courts"*  p*  108* 
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Hiplin,  says,  "  c  cm  bring  no  more  to  living 

Than  the  power  we  bring  to  life.” 

Here  is  a  boy.  however,  .ho  inherited  very  little 
"powers"  and  even  those  which  he  did  inherit  wore  not  brought 
"to  life".  His  father  was  both  insane  and  criminalistic. 

-fter  a  life  of  idleness,  shift lecsnose,  se:  ual  profli  :acy, 
serving  jail  neea  both  in  Scotland  and  Canada,  he "died 

in  a  Cana  i an  penitentiary  with  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six*  His  chief  ambition  in  life  was  to  be  a  crook,  bat  he 
not  have  sufficient  brains  to  make  a  clever  one*  and  on 
looking  up  his  records  I  find  that  usually  his  anti-social 
acts  are  of  a  low  moral  nature* 

The  boy  *  l  maternal  influences  are  no  bettor*  tie 
grandmother  in  said  to  be  a  questionable  character  and  a or  a 
number  of  years  has  lived  .ith  a  negro  in  the  city  of  idmontan* 
Hie  mother,  livin  with  a  man  who  is  a  bootlegger,  is  said  to 
be  a  prostitute.  Should  we  expect  a  normal  law-abiding 
citisen  to  be  raised  in  a  home  such  as  those  parents  could 
provide?  absolutely,  nol  e  -  ould  -almost  he  certain, 
however,  that  the  boy  would  be  eaiiable  of  and  practise  where 
possible  the  lowest  vices  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible* 
This  boy  made  practically  no  advance  at  school.  .  o  doubt 
this  was  'partly  due  to  his  low  mentality  and  hie  unstable 
personality,  his  homo  life  and  to  our  school  system  v;  lich  is 
not  yet  adapted  to  boys  of  this  type*  Consequently,  ho 
played  truant  and  as  soon  as  school  was  over  expressed  those 
tendencies  which  had  been  nurtured  in  him  by  his  home 
surroundings*  kitruthful,  unreliable,  iven  to  petty 
pilfering,  'extremely  so:- rial,  he  very  soon  b  t  no  owbt  all 
too  late  became  a  problem  for  che  Department  of  Child  .elf are* 
It  was  thought  what  if  he  was  taken  fro*-  his  dome  surround¬ 
ings  he  o  .iid  direct  hio  energies  in  other  direct:’ ons* 
Accordingly,  he  was  placed  on  a  farm*  Thin  *s  went  along 
smoothly  for  a  little  while,  but  his  old  habits  had  been 
so  ingrained  that  even  :oo  I  home  in  'Indices  could,  not  deter 
him  from  his  former  practices.  her.  h  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep  with  his  mistress  he  be cam  enraged  saying  that  if  he 
:  in  tl  y  he  would  sleep  with  his  mother, 

did  return,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  confined  to  an 
institution* 


9  L*  I.  67.  G.A.  15; IB.  3.A.  5. 

Personal!  ty :  aw'  r:j  ard » 

Problem:  nun  rous  t  wefts. 

This  boy  has  no  adequate  supervision  in  the  home. 

His  father  troubles  very  little  about  him  and  his  mother  has 
lost  interest.  he  a  result  the  boy  is  allowed  to  play  cards 
until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  he  goes  home  when  lie 

likes. 
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In  addition  to  a  lack  ox  home  control,  1  inherited 
a  physical  weakness  due  to  hie  mother  feeing  under -nour i shed . 

The  other  members  of  the  family  are  also  under-sis ed.  I,  has 
alv/ays  been  delicate.  Hven  now  he  has  to  select  his  food 
with  care-.  Apparently  this  gives  him  on  attit  id®  of  defiance* 

die  school  life  was  not  very  successful#  he  generally 
event  two  years  in  one  . -credo#  e  ola;  :  truant  iron  school 

and  was  finally  placed  in  the  special  class  at  king  Ad ward 
School.  He  liked  history  bent.  During  recess  periods  he 
preferred  to  pic;  ith  children  younger  than  himself.  Oat- 
: id e  of  school  the  older  boys  pick  on  him.  He  shows  no 
liking  for  the  girls  at  all. 

L#s  clinquont  career  has  been  a  ihHLl  one.  Once 
he  cut  the  epokec  out  of  a  bicycle  without  any  apparent 
provocation.  On  the  days  of  ..member  25  and  29  he  broke 
into  private  houses  where  he  committed  theft.  eeember 

2  he  broke  into  --  store  an  stole  from  there.  after  trie 
last  occasion  he  did  not  o  home  at  night  b  t  slept  in  the 
bam  instead.  The  next  day  hi  ..as  strapped  by  the  father 
and  boy  c-  set  that  he  had  stolen  blankets*  cards, 
cigarettes  and  a  knife  from  the  hone.  Other  t.  lings  he 
had  stolen  ho  left  at  different  places  not  caring  what 
happened  to.  them  after  they  were  os  ■  a#  Ho -  stole  a 

rifle  and  tried  his  skill  at  shooting  at  trees  an  cans# 
not  always  careful  as  to  whether  there  was  anythin  else 
in  his  path  or  not.  Decently  he  broke  into  a  store  and 
took  cigarettes,  (he  has  smoked  since  thirteen  years  of 
age)  candy  and  seventy-five  cents*  There  is  no  reason 
for  his  stealing  as  he  con  get  money  enough  at  home  to  get 
t  .  .  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  psychopathic  swindler# 


10  M.  I.  >  88.  .G*  2.  0-  -.  9, 

Problem:  Truancy. 

Psychiatric:  has  fire  ideas,  imagery. 

The  history  of  this  boy  shows  a  peculiar  short  of 
a  boy.  ■  tolls  hr;  Hit  :at.ier  an  mother  boat  each  other. 
Apparently  both  partici  ated  in  t  e  combats  .  ith  vengeance, 
II  is  afraid  of  his  father  who  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a 
stick  for  being  out  late.  This  nay  bo  the  can 

truancy.  Jhen  living  in  nonton,  the  boy  ran  away  from 

hone.  Io  says  that  ho  left'  the  h  >uec  by  the  window  at 
one  o 1  clock  in  the  nor;  ing.  hen  seven  years  of  age  it 
suddenly  cane  into  Ms  head  to  run  away  a  -a in.  Ho  ad 
recently  seen  a  navie  of  Tars  an  an  he  , /anted  to  live  as 
Taraan  did.  e  took  *th  him  a  ’nife,  ;hich  he  us-.:  i  as 
a  dagger.  Ho  ent  into  the  woods  and  a;;  gone  for  a  week. 
Imitating  Tarzan  he  cut  a  hole  in  a  dead  tree  and  gathering 
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a  little  straw,  made  hie  bed  there.  Darin  the  day  he  would 
kill  crows  and  sparrows  with  hie  dagger  an'  eat  them  raw. 

During  the  week  he  managed  to  kill  three  crows  and  two  sparrows, 
so  he  says*  After  several  days  of  the  .pe-nan* o  life  he 
voluntarily  went  haste*  This  of  course  Is  his  own  story. 

V.'hen  he  wae  eight  years  old  he  ran  away  from  hie  hone  again. 

Ten  boys  were  playing  soldiers*  M  was  the  second  loader, 
ie  as  rather  late  on  leaving  for  home,  so  the  police  picked 
him  up.  On  several  occasions  he  has  played  hookey  from 
school. 


He  likes  shoos  about  cow-boys  and  pirates  and  often 
dreams  about  thorn.  Ie  says  that  he  often  dreams  about  Tom 
Mix  on  his  white  horse  helping  oat  rood  boys  and  killing  bad 
ones*  All  his  drear; 3  are  about  "good  guys  and  bad  guys". 

He  has  persecutory  ideas  and  thinks  that  all  the  boys  both 
here  and  in  the  country  arc  after  him.  wen  his  sisters  and 
brothers  hate  him.  He  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be 
like  this,  for  he  is  very  generous  with  his  candies, 
actions  are  sometimes  unaccountable.  On  the  spur  of  the  i 

Ill  take  a  eat  and  out  its  head  off. 
fixed  ideas.  t  the  present  time  ho  grants  to  go  on  a  farm. 

He  feds  sure  that  he  co  Id  drive  a  horse  and  plow.  ven 
in  a  few  momenta  of  conversation  he  v/111  say  many  times  that 
he  is" Just  dying  to  v>t  on  a  farm?  Is  this  ca;  e  a  mental  J 

problem  rather  than  a  moral  problem?  He  has  a  goof  cry  > 

and  recalling  powers  and  keen  imaginative  powers. 


11  N  0.  A*  10; 7.  H.A.  0:4.  I.  .  88. 

Personality:  Biioniasive,  /lllin  follower, 
pleasing,  a  o  >erutive,  reacts  quiedy, 
and  genilomaniy. 

Home  influences  detrimental. 

N  is  another  boy  who  ir  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a  "nervous,  hysterical  mother,  filled  ct  she  says  with*  mother's 
love  and  determined  to  save  her  children  iron  the  era cities 
of  the  law".  This  of  course  is  not  exactly  a  corrective 
attitude  and  it  ie  far  from  the  type  of  home  that  would  be 
suitable  for  K.  has  a  p loaning  personality,  a  gentlemanly 

die  position  and  an  attentive  attitude.  c  coo;  -orates  ailling- 
ly,  roe alio  quickly  and  ace  irately.  Ie  is  .ell-built 
physically  an  takes  an  active  interest  In  outdoor  sports* 

On  the  playground,  however,  he  is  a  follower  and  not  a  loader 
and  probably  to  compensate  for  this  he  assumes  leadership 
over  his  mother  at  home*  Hence  there  is  the  double  difficulty, 
incorrigibility  at  home  and  anti-social  acts  outside  due  to 
gang  influence* 

One  of  his  first  drastic  moves  wae  when  in  the 
company  of  four  other  boys  he  stole  fifty- tuo  dollars  from  a 
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drug  store*  Shortly  afterwards  he  ith  hie  chum  entered 
the  Coca- Sola  Plant  an"  stole  thirty-eight  dollars*  II  ventured 
to  escape  from  this  act  by  saying  that  he  was  phoning  at  the 
time  the  money  was  stolen  an  that  it  jar  not  creme litatod* 
lie  ./as  quite  .illi;  r,  however*  to  ,wd  one-holi,  of  the  stolen 
money* 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  suggested  that  IT  be 

removed  from  nio  hone  and  neighbor  hood*  To  remove  him 
entirely  iron  the  old  gang  and  the  old  surroundings  and  have 
him  start  again  under  non  conditions  was  thought  to  be  Just 
the  treatment  necessary*  Then  he  would  have  a  chance  to 
make  fairly  good  at  school,  whereas  up  to  that  time  he  stood 
thirty-first  out  of  thirty- eight  in  his  class*  do  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done  and  wanted  to  do  better  in  the 
futur  •  Tills  decision,  however,  is  made  on  emotional 
grounds  entirely,  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  nakin  a  eh 
decisions  to  his  mother  and  actually  they  meant  very  little 
to  him*  w Shame  is  not  re  re  ret  is  not  repentance” *1 

A  good  cathartic  for  him  o  ild  be  to  come  to  an  intellectual 
attention,  face  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  use  his 
ontal  capacity  in  deciding  what  he  shall  bo  or  do*  3o  far 
he  has  not  done  fc'iis* 


IS  o*  C#..«  17*  •  ~ *  9#  I  •  •  tfj*  Grade  i * 

Personality:  ,:ullon  bohaviorf  bestial, 
inaccessible  anti-social  attitude* 

•robler:  Vieft,  incorrigibility,  truancy* 

This  boy  a  referred  to  the  ilinio  by  .!r*  Jewett* 
If) tiling  Is  known  about  bis  parents;  a  pare  _tly  he  is  an 
illogitim  te  child*  do  io  well  developed  physically  and 
well  nourished*  In  the  psychotic  trie  test  he  shoved  low 

powers  of  generalisation*  to  ieals  in  concrete  eases, 
lias  slow  reaction  and  is  very  deliberative* 

"or  a  number  o  yours  f  c  live'  In  ie  iast* 
There  he  was  often  In  trouble,  th  his  grande 

parents,  'o  :  in  it*  Mary’s  Homo  e® 

was  not  liked  by  the  sisters*  burin  -  lit  stay  there  he  .as 
strapped  many  time  Ms  prayers* 

war  release!  from  It*  fary*«  j  '  wie  place '•  >n  a  farm* 

There  he  worked  for  two  months  and  then  loft*  le  was  then 
placed  in  a  homo  in  fimonton*  In  the  sprint;  he  went  up 
■'torth  but  ?oon  r'tumeh  late  h .  1  eft  f  .0:  in  itch 

nt  by  freight  to  Vancouver* 

back  to  Vd monton  again  he  stole  a  flashlight  and  was  ”givcn 
away"  by  a  casual  companion*  Since  then  he  hac  wad 
occasional  Jobs  but  ho  never  .  ops  them*  V  sa;  r:  ho  does 


1*  Begbie,  Ii*  s 


hinicfm  nt  aril  fe --conality*  p*  46 
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not  want  to  wor k  unlose  ho  get c  ai  :  for  it. 

Is  it  too  late  to  undo  that  which  nature  has  taken 
seventeen  long  /ears  to  warp?  If  so.  ./hat  will  be  the 

results? 


IS  P.  I.Q.  73.  Grade  6. 

Personality:  Emotionally  unstable,  easily 

enraged  and  then  calks  for  a  while. 

1  Tool  or:  f  oft,  ant  i-s  octal,  i:.u  ioral. 

Apparent  cause:  llo  home  life  at  all. 

The  story  of  thin  boy 1 s  life  shows  the  unhappy 
circumstances  in  hi  oh  cone  arc  placed  and  the  dire  results 
of  a  neglected  hone  life  in  child  guidance*  P#s  father 
boon  married  for  several  years  when  he  brought  P  to  his  wife 
and  told  her  she  would  have  to  take  care  of  him  or  else  he  . 
would  leave  her.  here  was  illegitimacy  of  birth  combined 
with  an  unfortunate  entrance  into  the  family.  ITo  loubt 
the  relation  between  the  father  and  mother  were  uncongenial 
previous  to  this  time  and  this  incident  tended  to  increase 
the  dissension.  then  the  child  was  a  few  months  old  the 
mother  divorced  the  father  on  the  noon  dr  of  non-support* 
later  in  the  year  the  father  was  killed.  The  aunt ’then 
took  the  child  and 'after  tv;o  years  sent  him  to  hie  grand* 
mother.  Previous  to  this  he  spent  some  time  in  an 
Orphanage,  then  circumstances  finally  decided  that  the  1 
be  placed  in  the  Coquitlam  School,  3*0. ,  because  he  used 
filthy  language  fit  school*  He.  ..as  retained  there  for  three 
years  an’  ton "months.  On  his  release  he  was  soon  in 
trouble  again  and  was  then  sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie  School. 
Altogether  he  has  spent  over  five  years  of  his  life  in 
Institutions*  In  1020  he  was  released  from  'ortage  la 
Prairie  and  was  placed  on  a  farm  where  he  stayed  for  seven 
months.  At  this  hone  he  showed  some  remarkable  character¬ 
istics.  Fiio  gift  for  draw  in/  and  hi  s  will!  .gneae  to  work 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  family*  3  t  ho  is  emotionally 
unstable  and  has  a  quick  temper. 


14  I.  .  79.  S.A.  5 

Some  Con  itione:  poor* 

problem:  Incorri,  i  i.lity,  theft,  lying. 

Q,  had  a  normal  birth  and  development.  She  said  her 
first  word  when  about  nineteen  months  ol  •  f  iring  infancy, 
she  had  measles,  whooping  cough  and  chickcnpoae.  At  the 
present  time  she  has  enlarged  tonsils* 

This  girl’s  father  was  sixty-five  years  old  ..hen  she 
was  bom.  He  led  in  1925,  lea  in  :  ten  children.  The 
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mother  married  shortly  after*  Th  step-father  is  continually 
quarrelling  with  the  nether*  The  girl  says  that  her  step- 
father  {rave  her  somethin;;:  to  raa:  e  her  sleep  and  then  slept 
with  her*  The  home  is  both  dirty  and  unsociable*  Hence 
the  nirl  rebels  at  home  and  oeo  out  Into  the  street  to  find 
those  pleasures  ihiich  she  cannot  find  at  homo*  She  is 
talkative,  spe; ’din  without  reflect ion*  he  goes  to  donees 

and  has  a  good  time#  This  offers  her  a  moans  of  enjoyment 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  those  forms 
of  vice  which  lead  to  her  delinquencies* 


15  H*  C*A*  1G;  .'I* A*  5:5*  X*  ,  02*  .*..'.*  3* 

H*I*  poor;  ,  * 

;  or  equality:  Psychopathic  anl  Qiot.ic*' 

Problem;  3ex  delinquency* 

R  had  a  normal  birth*  When  one  year  old  he  spent 
several  month;:  In  the  loyal  l.le:. and ra  lo;. pi  tal  for  bronchial 
pneumonia  and  ©Mckonpox*  He  h  r  had  other  children's 
diseases*  He  -  as  retarded  in  ..'aiding  and  talking*  ~,t 
present  he  is  me  liun  in  else  ah  has  physical  stigmata* 

H*3  father  apparently  cane  from  a  fairly  good 

fa  ily*  p  i  :  always  the  "black  sheep"* 

heavy  drinker,  loos:  in  morals  a  '  very  rough  eith  the 
children*  He  was  accustomed  to  hitting  then  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  hie  hand,  Jj  as  several  years  o  der 

than  his  wife* 


JX*c  mother  w  rf  1  ut  seventeen*  the  was 
very  bright  at  school,  hovlrg-  reacaed  grad©.  HI  at  eleven 
-  •  the  is  vary  studious  and  has  a  fine  personality* 

Some  years  ago  duo  to  home  rorries  her  health  broke  dovn 
and  in  1927  her  rl  hit  side  be  oar  .•  •_  ralysed*  This  ac 
functional  rather  than,  orr  tnic*  Jinec  then  these 
p-  ralytic  strokes  iave  cove  intermittently*  3h#  has 

eidvfc  children,  all  of  horn  appear  stupid*  iie  is  afraid 

of  her  husband  who  treats  her  cruelly# 

Raised  In  ouch  a  homo  it  is  only  natural  that  the 

boy  should  have  an  abnormal  personality*  rot  only  is  he 
a  typical  mental  defective  b  t  he  has  strong  emotional  urges* 

uro  by  the  home  fireside*  he  built  imaginary 
castles*  became  Introvert  d  end  sought  within  himself  the 
happiness  that  the  world  oo  1 "  .not  give*  'tlafe*  influenced 
by  his  father’s  Iooj  e  morals,  wherever  the  opportunity  arose 
he  gave  expression  tc  his  desires  b  tilng  sex  del inq uenoy * 

The'  boy  is  easily  led  and  lacks  judgment  and  self-control* 

At  first  he  denies  the  charges  but  admits  getting  angry  when 
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smaller  boys  call  him  names  and  diepln  wig  emotional 

reactions,  His  personality  is  pleasing ,  open,  easily  aroused 
to  irritability,  k.  is  lean  in  hie  habits,  a  vary  heavy 
eater  end  sleeps  .:ell,  ;  oos  every  tiring  that  hie  mother 

tells  hiis*  He  is  picked  oi  his  osn  aye,  and  it 

is  consequently  with  the  youn  r  ones  that  ho  usually 
associates*  It  is  usual  for  a  boy  of  this  type  to 
associate  with  boys  youn  er  than  Mm-  slf#  It  in  ponerall;/ 
a  eiyn  of  perverted  sex  and  It  is  advisable  to  break  up 
G-ioh  associations# 


« 


chabtbh  hi 


AGE  OF  THE,  DE1IN  UENT  AT  THE  TIME 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  "practically  all  con¬ 
firmed  criminals  begin  their  careers  in  childhood  or  early 

HL 

youth. "  Lombroeo  says  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 

criminals  he  had  studied  she  m  that  "the  maximum  of  erinin- 

2 

ality  is  found  at  ages  ranging  from  15  to  25  years:"  and 
that  in  Austria  one-sixth  of  the  criminals  are  between  14 
and  20.”  Glenok  on ’  Gleuck  found  that  among  the  500 
criminals  discharged  from  Concord.  Reformatory  during  the 
years  1911-20,  ”o:>en  conflict  with  the  social  authorities 
of  school  or  the  law  ooe  irr  d  at  the  age  of  14  or  less  in 
27  per  cent,  of  the  oases,  at  16  or  loss  in  77  par  cent* * ; 

4 

the  average  age  of  first  known  arrest  ms  slightly  over  16.  " 
Healy  and  Bronner  found  that  the  medium  age  of 

first  offence  for  1667  recidivists  as  "for  boys,  14  to 

5 

15.” 

,0f  the  9245  alleged  delinquent  boys  dealt  with  by 


1.  ,  ms  -G  Individual  Delinquent,  p.  10. 

2.  lombrooo,  Caesare:  Grime:  It r  Cease  nrf  Remedies,  p*  17;  • 

3.  Ibid:  p.  176. 

4.  Gleuek,  Sue Id on  and  Gleuek*  leaner  . :  hive  Lur  rod 

Criminals,  •  306. 

•  ,  and  Bronner,  Augustas  Delinquents  and 

Criminals,  p*  93. 
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the  juvenile  police  probation  officers  during  the  year  1026 

SI# 3  por  cent,  were  under  11  years  of  age.  14*1  per  cent# 

were  13  years  of  age.  16.3  per  cent,  were  14.  17*4  per  cent. 

1 

fero  15  and  17  per  cont.  ere  16.  Of  the  8,141  alleged 

delinquent  boys  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook 

County  d urine-  the  period  1917-1923,  "16. 7  per  cent,  of  the 

boys  ware  under  13  years  of  |gt,  12.7  por  cent,  were  13 

years,  18.3  per  cent.  14,  ,  n  •'  0.4  or  cent*  17  ye  re  of 
2 

age." 

me  age  distribution  at  the  time  of  the  first  con¬ 
viction  of  400  juvenile  delinquent  recidivists  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  during  the  years  1920-30,  and  50 

delinquents  convicted  in  the  city  of  .dmon ton  during  the 

^  1 

past  year,  is  shown  in  the  histogram  (Graph  III)  on  the 
following  page.  8*4  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  were  9 
ye  rs  of  age  or  under;  28.2  p  r  cent,  ./ere  11  or  under; 

58  per  cent,  were  13  or  under  and  91.1  per  cent*  wore  15 
or  under.  i’ho  median  age  at  the  time  of  the  first  con¬ 
viction  w&s  12.9  years,  -end  the  modal  aye  was  14*  It  is 

also  shown  that  at  age  11  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
graph;  then  it  is  fairly  constant  until  the  fourteenth 
■year  when  there  is  another  marked  rise.  lore  became 
delinquent  aged  11  or  14  than  at  any  other  age. 


1. 

2* 


/iekersham  Report,  Col.  11,  p*  27 
Ibid:  p.  40. 


GBAPH  III 


P.JCTANGUlAE  HISTOGRAM  SHOT INC  TR1  ,JiZ  AT  THj  TILE 
OF  TH  FIRST  COMICTION  OP  450  JUV.JJIL  .  BALIN'  U..JIT8 
CQNVLICTAD  IN  TH ;  PHONING  ,  OF  ASS  ETA  DUPING  TEA 

YA-vBS  1920-32# 
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why  is  it  that  the  average  age  is  as  low  as  12.6 
yearc?  An  why  is  there  a  very  marked  drop  after  the 

fifteenth  year? 

To  answer  this  first  question  it  must  be  remembered 
that  400  of  this  group  are  recidivists,  som  of  them 
appearing  before  the  court  as  often  as  six  times;  all  of 
them  appearing  two  or  three  times*  I  have  shown  in 

Chapter  II,  taey  have  a  low  mentality,  come  from  poor  homes 
an  are  unaccustomed  to  our  ethical  code.  Th  oe  things 
re  conducive  to  drawing  them  into  the  criminal  ranks  at 
a  very  early  age* 

Ap  roxi  .ately  the  same  answer  o  n  be  given  to  the 
second  question.  If  the  first  delinquent  act  is  committed 
,/hen  the  chill  is  sixteen*  his  home  life,  his  mental  ability 
etc.,  .may  not  be  as  favourable  for  crime  as  in  the  case  of 
one  beginning  his  career  earlier.  ,h:o  th  re  is  a  period 
of  only  two  years  in  which  t  icy  can  be  brought  before  the 
Tuv cnile  Court.  This  last  fact  o  ld  er.el  do  altogether 

from  those  four  hundred  cases  those  mo  i:  re  convicted  for 

* 

the  first  time  at  seventeen,  mless  t  ley  .  re  before  the 
court  again  before  the  or  1  of  their  eighteenth  year.  This 

happened  in  only  four  cases. 


1.  Compare  these  figures  wit  i  those  presented  in  Chapter 
XI,  where  it  was  shown  that  at  ages  10  and  13  there  was 
a  retardation  of  one  grade  < approximately }  in  each  of 

tho  e  years. 


. 


CHAPTER  TV 


1 

’1 01  JJTY* 


In  a  province  such  as  ouro  /1th  a  cosmopolitan 
population  it  is  of  interest  to  not  ;  tho  percentage  of 
Juvenile  delinquent  reoidiviats  of  foreign  horn  :t- 
ape  ar>  compared  with  the  Juvenile  delinquents  of 
Canadian-born  parentage.  There  is  a.  vast  difference 
between  our  social  life,  o  ir  economic  system,  our  cultural 
outlook,  an ■  that  of  many  orei;  countries,  especially 
those  in  Southern  Europe#  "ono  uently  the  immigrant 
group  from  those  countries  must  mane  an  adjustment  which 
Involves  a  profound  and  far-reaching  modification  of  the 
whole  structure  of  their  cultural  organisations* 

The  extent  of  this  transition  is  clearly  indicated 
in  a  summary  statement  on  tills  subject  of  social  disorganis¬ 
ation  by  Thomas  and  2naniecki« 

"First,  the  peasant  was  adapted  to  the  life  of  a 
p  Tranent  0  alt oral  community,  settled  for  many  hundreds 

of  years  in  th  cane  locality  and  changing  so  slowly  that 
each  generation  adapted  itself'  to  the  changes  with  very 
little  effort  or  abstract  reflection*  Secondly,  the  peasant 
was  not  accustomed  to  expect  unfamiliar  happenings  in  the 
course  of  his  life  within  hie  community,  .and  if  the  ■  , 
relied  upon  his  group,  which  not  only  gave  him  assistance 
when  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  solidarity 
but  helped  him  regain  his  mental  balance  and  recover  the 


1*  This  Chapter  is  based  on  the  data  obtained  from  a  study 
of  400  Juvenile  Delinquent  recidivists*  Probation 
Officer  of  the  city  of  Tor, on  ton  informs  me  that  he  is 
of  the  o* inion  that  fully  75  per  cent,  o  lolinquents 
in  this  city  are  foreigners*  This  chapter  shows  that 
he  failed  to  distinguish  between  foreign-born  and 
descendants  •  of  fore*  n  .‘.rentage* 
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feeling  that  life  in  general  was  normal  in  spit  of  the 
unexpected  disturbance.  'urther*  th  peasant  drew  all  his 
social  contact  with  his  milieu  and  the  steadiness  and 
effici  ncy  of  M3  life  organization  depended  on  the  continuity 
of  his  social  intercourse  with  his  own  group. "1 

On  the  other  hand  our  society  is  individualistic  both 
in  practice  and  in  theory.  Therefore  the  foreigner  mast 
compete  with  the  native  who  is  accustomed  to  the  Canadian 
mode  of  life.  To  do  t  do  a  good  deal  more  ability  is  re¬ 
quired  than  in  some  cases  the  foreigner  possesses.  Conseq¬ 
uently*  there  are  only  two  alternatives*  either  they  must 
live  on  a  lower  social  piano*  or  "out  the  Gordian  knot"  by 
committing  anti-social  acts* 

Here,  however,  are  concerned  with  only  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  foreign-born  parents.  Do  they  appear  before  our 

i  • 

courts  more  often  than  children  of  native-born  irents?  The 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  t  iir;  connection  show  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  they  do*  and  especially  the  native-born  children  of 
Southern  European  parents.  loaly  and  Bronner  yiotin  from 

«L/  ■ 

The  Boport  of  the  Immigrant  lannioDion,  "Immigration  and 

lJ  /  .  • 

0ri me"  published  in  1911*  sags,  "The  statistics  do  indicate 

P'  J  .  j 

that  the  -American  born  children  of  immi  grants  e  cosed  the 
i!  R. .  *  2 

children  of  natives  in  relative  u  or  0.  crime." 

mTJ 

I  I  In  1912  Breckinridge  and  hbott  pro  need  similar 

evidence.  They  founl  that  there  as  a  dieproport tonally 

/  .  i 

large  number  of  children  In  the  juvenile  cour  whose  fathers 

1  n 

'4-4 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 

1.  !?le  her  sham  Deport:  Vol  11,  p.  105. 

•  Heoly,  ha.,  and  Bronner*  -!i usta:  Delinquents  and 

Criminals,  p.  106. 
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were  forcign-bom*  They  a  trite,  "A  comparison  indicates 
that  the  number  of  delinquent  parents  in  the  fore ion  group 
is  d  ^proportionally  1  rge,  That  In  -  the  foreign -bora 
form  67  per  cent,  of  the  raarrie  population  of  ihiearro, 
while  at  least  67  per  cent*  of  the  -  rents  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  boys  of  the  court  were  foreign-born,  am  there  is 
reaeon  to  believe  that  th  .  true  percentage  is  above  67* "1 

In  1922  Jealy'a  study  of  1,000  repeated  offenders 

substantiated  this  view.  If  jo  compare  the  tables  riven 

by  Healy,  we  find  th:  t  relative  to  the  population  a 

great  percentage  of  mis  dolinquant-  cere  native-born,  but 

of  foreign  parentage,  our  year,  afterwards,  in  conjunct- 

with  Broimer,  their  results  were  not  so  convincing* 

although  oven  then  they  found  conclusive  evidence  that 

descendants  of  the  southern  lure;,  man  nationalities  a  p eared 

before  the  juvenile  court  more  frequently  than  any  other 

nationality  on  the  basis  of  population,  Taking  fere ignore 

on  the  whole,  however,  their  crii  e  Index  di  *  not  exceed  t  int 

of  the  frier  lean  citizen,  In  fact  some  nationalities,  for 

instance  the  Jews*  were  far  superior.  y  concluded  their 

Chapter  on  "Nationality*  by  stating  that  "(a)  neither  con¬ 
cerning  the  incidence  nor  the  continuance  in  delinquency 
is  there  any  better  reoor  for  the  children  from  native- 
born  families  than  for  t  nose  can  in  ■  from  ore  ign-bom 
families,  the  latter  tu  on  as  a  total  group#  (b)  /mong 
the  foreign  nationalities  t  lore  or©  great  differences  - 
the  incidence  of  delinquency  amon  them  is  very  nucha  greater 
for  certain  national  Troupe,  Ta*  in  7  r.  tionalitles  so  rate- 
ly,  s om ;  do  much  or  .  the  native-born,  mom  .0  b  •• 

(c)  .lost  important  if  the  net  tl.-vt  continuance  in  dclisquanay 


1,  :  roe  lari  ^-e,  3.  and  fbboti,  fdith:  The  Bolin  ant 

Child  an;  the  ome,  pp,  61-6;, 

2*  Heal;/,  tin,:  The  Indi ritual  Delinquent,  pp*.  149-160, 
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varies  much  more  according  to  con  itiona  operative  in 
one  city  ac  compared  with  another  than  according  to 

nationality*"! 

There  is,  therefore,  not  entire  agreement  "between 

lealy* s  statistical  results  published  in  1922  and  the 

,1oint  conclusions  of  Healy  and  hroaaner  in  1924.  Both 

studies  indicate,  however,  that  certain  nationalities 

contribute  more  than  heir  relative  proportion  to  crime. 

Gleuck  and  Gleuck  found  "that  n  tive-bom  sons 
of  foroign-bom  parents  contribute  more  than  their  share 
to  the  criminal  ranks*  Sucre  are  two  md  a  hal:  times 
ao  many  persons  native-born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
in  oar  reformatory  groups  as  are  found  in  the  general 
population* "2 

Blows  on  from  his  study  of  delinquents  in  New  York 

City  says  that  "there  is  a  snail  relation  between  parentage 

Iji'h'f  •  V.  -  v'' 

(r  ce  on  ,  tonality)  as  I  m verity  oi  delinquent  car 

and  an  appreciable  relation  between  parentage  ana  number 

3 

of  arrests  of  the  bogs." 

Still  more  convincing,  ho-.. ever,  at  the  findings 

o.:  the  hie. ::ersaon  Commission*  ..hey  cay, "of  the  total 

ten  to  sixteen  white  male  population"  (of  Chicago)  "54*6 
per  cent*  had  foreign-bom  falters  as  against  75*6  per 
cent*  of  the  white  boys  in  the  1917-23  juvenile  court 
series*  Intorestin  •  differences  bet. ween  the  extent  of 
delinquency  among  the  children  of  native  parentage  and 
of  foreign  parentage  are  revealed  when  actual  notes  are 
computed  for  each  of  these  groups.  Tl  rate  for  the 
delinquents  with  native  fathers  ms  2*9  aw  against  6.0 
for  the  delinquencies  with  foreign-born  fathers*  Thus, 


1.  Healy,  to*,  and  Brenner,  iuigasta:  Delinquents  and 

Criminals,  p*  113* 

2.  Gleuck,  ohel  on  and  Houck,  .leanor  T. :  diva  Inn  red 

Criminals,  p*  198. 

3.  flaw son,  John:  The  Delinquent  Joy.  p.  440. 
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the  rate  for  the  children  ith  foreign-born  fathers  ie 
7.1  per  cent,  greater  then  for  the  delinquents  iith  native- 
born  fathers.  The  rate  in  the  native  groups  for  the 
single  year  1920  was  0.8  an'  for  the  native  v/hite  of 
foreign  parentage  was  1.3.  Thus  for  this  sin  -Is  year 
the  rate  of  the  delinquents  of  foreign  are nt age  v.as 
62  nor  cent,  greater  than  for  tin  native  kite "of 
i  iat  iv  o  par e .  :t  a  o  « ??  1 

So  far  X  have  referred  to  conditions  as  they 

are  in  the  United  states.  Eon  far  does  it  hold  true 
for  the  province  of  alberta?  There  are  twenty-three 
nationalities  repr  e  the  48v  delinquents 

vie  arc  considering.  I  have  '•  :i  stinguishod  between  native- 
born  children  foreign-bom  parents  an:  foreign-bom 
children  of  forei  ;n-born  .parents.  .'hen  ne  take  each 
nationality  an  compare  t..e  nutober  of  recidivists  wit. 
the  total  population  of  the  province  under  twenty  years 
of  ag©#  we  get  a  fair  comparison  of  the  ,iuvo..: 
index  of  each  nationality  in  this  group* 

The  following  fca  ulation  (Table  /I)  gives  the 
nationality  and  the  place  o..  birth  of  202  oases. 


v  ol.  1  9  p «  21. 


Wickershai  avert: 
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TABL/i  VI 

CLASS  I  PI  CAT  I  OK  BY  IIA7I  QUALITY  'O  PI  AC  1  0?  BUKCH 

OF  262  J iron  I  :  BUlIK  .UENT3  CCmiCSED  IK 
T'L.  PH-  VINC3  OF  jIBOTA  *IKC3  1920. 


nationality 

Place  of 

number  of 

Birth 

Recidivists 

British 

Jnrlish  • 

Anri  end 

10 

Races 

English 

Canada 

52 

I  rich 

Canada 

1 

Scot  eh. 

Scotland 

6 

Scotch 

Or  ida 

12 

/cl  eh 

ales 

1 

olsh 

Canada 

2 

Canadian 

Canada 

65 

Cana1 1  an  (  Breed  j 

Canada 

1 

United  States 

United  States 

20 

United  States 

Canada 

50 

European 

Austrian 

Austria 

5 

Hr- 008 

Austrian 

Canada 

10 

Assyrian 

Canada 

1 

Bohemian 

Cane  a 

1 

C  sec  ho  DlovoJti  on 

Canada 

2 

Gal  5  ei  an 

Canada 

5 

German 

United  states 

1 

jltm-arian 

Canada 

1 

Italian 

Cana  7a 

11 

IJorwopian 

Canada 

1 

Polish 

ol'.'nd 

2 

Polish 

Canada 

10 

Roumanian 

Can  da 

6 

• 

Russian 

Russia 

1 

Russian 

Canada 

10 

Ratiionian 

Canada 

2 

Slav 

Canada 

1 

Swiss 

•n3  tod  States 

1 

Ukrainian 

UtraiRia 

1 

Ukrainian 

Canada 

6 

. 


' 

' 
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This  table  reveals  the  fact  that  in  every  case  a 
much  greater  number  of  recidivists  ru  e  bom  in  tills  country 
as  compared  with  the  number  born  in  the  country  from  which, 
their  parents  ©migrated*  :  hy  is  this  so? 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course,  but  come  are 
quite  obvious.  In  the  first  place  a  young  man  is  more  apt 
to  po  to  the  city,  especially  when  the  eon  it ions  in  the 
country  are  not  as  good  as  wore  e  pooted*  This  is  quite 
clear  at  the  present  time  when  a  large  number  of  the  young 
non  receiving  support  from  t  ils  oil;,  are  Europeans*  There 
they  come  into  contact  with  a  variety  of  females  of  their 
on  class,  and  in  spite  of  their  financial  condition  they 
merry*  Their  children  " "rift  around",  deprived  of  home 
comforts  and  hone  train! nr ,  Very  soon  they  are  involved 

in  crime* 


Secondly,  although  these  immigrant  families  are 
versed  in  two  Old  'orld  conditions,  trey  are  unfamiliar 

with  the  standards  of  Oa  a  I  an  life*  "free  neatly  the 

purer ts  are  entirely  ignorant  o:  our  laws,  nd  possess 
little  appr  elation  o-  the  social  life  about  them.  Their 
attitudes,  ethical  sta.iclo.rds.  In:  gnago,  manners  and  outlook 
on  life  are  those  of  the  01  orld.  '  us  t  e  immigrant 
family  lias  little  to  offer  the  child  .  ilch  will  prepare 
him  for  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  larger 
wmeriean  community*  In  many  cases  the  child’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  parents  assumes  the  character  of  an  emotional 
conflict,  which  definitely  complicates  the  problem  of 
parental  control,  and  greatly  interferes  with  the  child’s 
incorporation  into  he ’’social  milieu  of  i  s  parents*"! 


1. 


ic.  ershan  Poport,  ol.  II,  p*  111 
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Thirdly,  when  the  child  goes  to  school  he  is  at  a 

disadvantage  remrhing  the  language*  This  may  produce  an 
inferiority  complex  for  /hi eh  the  child  ./ill  seek  compen¬ 
sation*  Vhen  he  learns  the  English  language  ho,  in  many 
cases,  acts  as  his  parents’  interpreter*  /hat  a  splendid 
o  port unity  this  affords  the  boy  to  put  his  parents  at  a 
disa  vantage*  to  feels  that  h  is  superior  to  them,  and  thus 
exercises  his  superiority*  further,  foreigners  do  not 
uih  erst  and  why  their  children  sho  Id  have  to  go.  to  school* 

They  had  to  vrork  when  they  were  very  young;  they  could 
not  play  ball,  etc;  ::hy  should  their  children  have  ouch 
privileges? 

Fourthly,  the  child  is  subjected  to  a  -reat  diversity 

of  'behavior  norms,  some  of  lieh  oonr  from  the  family,  others 

from  the  school  an"  church,  and  still  others,  perhaps  the 

moot  stimulating  and  enticing,  from  the  undirected  play 

groups  and  nei  hborhood  gangs*  In  this  chaotic  and  eon- 
■ 

fused  situation  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
children  fail  to  aer  : re  an  attitude  of  respect  for  the 
law  anf  the  traditions  of  conventional  society* 

situation*  It  in  not  surprising* 
therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  -outhern  .iropean 
nationalities  play  truant  fr  nr  home  and  from  school,  become 
thieves,  and  easily  attach  themselves  to  the  gang*  It  is 
a  natural  reaction  against  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live. 


' 
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On  the  other  hand  it  might  he  asked,  why  do  so  few 
children  that  are  horn  In  an  European  country  become  delinquent? 
One  reason  In  that  the  children  did  not  have  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  our  mode  of  living.  TL  y  were  with  the  family,  and 
continued  in  the  foreign  customs.  It  is  quite  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  conflict  came  aft er  the  juvenile  years,  and 
that  they  swell  our  adult  criminal  ranks* 


In  the  case  of  the  immigrant  who  had  a  family  and 


settled  in  the  city,  the  members  generally  had  a  trade,  and 
during  the  years  that  the  immigrants  were  pouring  into  this 
country,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  obtain  work.  Others  settled  in 
co, -mmities  that  were  peculiarly  Juropea n.  In  this  province, 

ae  well  as  in  the  other  prairie  provinces,  there  are  certain 
settlements  that  are  populated  entirely  by  one  forei  n  national, 
ity.  There  they  maintain  their  on  traditions,  and  the  c- ild- 
ren  coon  become  adjusted  to  t\  ir  new  life,  for  that  community 
to  t  :  em  is  their  own  country  transplanted  to  a  now  land. 

Koi i  if  we  ta-  e  the  total  number  of  recidivists  of  any 
nationality,  an'  compare  it  on  a  basic  of  the  number  of  child¬ 
ren  of  that  nationality  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the 

province  of  Alb  rta,  we  gat  the  following  percentages  of 

1 

delinquents  of  the  different  nationalities. 


-  TBIMinr  -I'  -—  -  -  -  -  ~nrn _ tr  -•  r  - _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ — _ _ - . ^---  ----- _ _ - 

1.  The  number  of  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  was  taken  from  the  Census  He port  of 
1921,  7ol  II,  population,  pp.  268-200,  As  our  recidiv¬ 
ists  are  scattered  over  ton  years,  from  1920-80  the  per¬ 
centages  11  not  ive  us  a  truor  representation  than  If 
vc  used  the  Census. 'He.,  ort  of  1931.  This  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  ouch  data. 


. 
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If  we  place  each  nationality  in  descending  order 
( based  on  percentage  convicted  o  crime)  we  have  :  Italians, 
Roumani  ns,  oil  ah,  inn  arians,  Russians,  alioians,  British, 
Races,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  ouiss,  Ukrainian,  Rutheniana, 

!  or  we  Ians  and  Bermans* 


PA31B  -  I. 


PBRGARTAGK  DISTRIBUTION  BY  I4A.UI  QUALITY  GO?  262 
JUVSNIL35  D£LIH-'-,U;CKT  RECIDIVISTS  CCHUCTRI) 

IN  THB  PROVINCJ  OF  ALBANIA  DURING 
TH  ,  7  IA2S  1920  -  50. 


"‘~T~ 

Nationality 

SI  " 

Percentage 

British  Races 

1*6 

per 

cent 

Austrian 

1*0 

tf 

w 

Bohemian. 

0*9 

w  ^ 

n 

Galician 

1.9 

« 

« 

German 

0*1 

rt 

Hungarian 

5*0 

n 

Tf 

Italian 

9*0 

ft 

!» 

Aorve  dan 

0.7 

IT 

ff 

Polish 

4.0 

n 

ft 

Roumanian 

7.0 

{? 

ff 

But hen i an 

0*8 

w 

ff 

Russian 

2*0 

t» 

Tf 

Swiss 

0.9 

w 

rt 

Ukrainian 

0.9 

ft 

ft 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  That  a  much  greater  percentage  of  delinquent  re¬ 
cidivists  are  bom  in  this  country  than  in  the  country  from 


1.  I  have  multi  lied  each  percentage  by  ton. 

.  This  includes  the  htgllsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh, 

nor icons  and  . ) w is  !  i ans • 
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r  parents  emigrated*  Approx  imat ely  90  per  cent# 

of  the  delinquents  whose  parents  cane  from  .'European,  countries 

were  horn  in  Canada# 

(?)  That  the  It alia nr  a  ad  Roumanians  contribute  more 
to  the  delinquent  ranks  (based  on  proportionate  population) 
than  all  the  other  nationalities  combined# 

(S)  But  that  the  ohenianr,  oroanc#  Norwegians#  Buthen- 
ians#  Swiss  and  Uhrajnians  have  a  lower  crime  index  than  the 
British  Baces* 


« 


CHAPTEB  V 


THE  GANG* 

It  is  not  my  purpose  In  this  chapter  to  discuss 
G  ng  life  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  or  the  types  of 
gangs  found  there*  Eat her,  I  shall  base  my  statements 

on  case-histories  obtained  in  the  city  of  Edmonton*  of 
delinquents  who  wore  members  of  a  gang  when  they  committed 
their  anti-social  act  or  acts*  Basin  m,  conclusions  on 
eh  facts*  supplementing  them  by  the  writings  of  Dr*  Burgess 
and  Dr*  Thrasher,  f  vhich  are  used  in  this  chapter  quite 
extensively)  I  shall  first  Ive  certain  factors  underlying 
gan  Ing,  and  finally  I  shall  describe  four  types  of  gangs 
which  are  a  particular  source  of  annoyance  to  our  Juvenile 
Courts,  and  finally  to  our  Police  Court.  lenever  I  use 
the  word  'gang*  I  am  referring  to  a  delinquent  gang* 
fuller  definition  of  the  word  will  be  made  clear  as  I  proceed* 

FACTS  UNDERLYING  GANGING. 

General  Survey. 

Gangs  represent  the  spontaneous  effort  of  boys  to 
create  a  society  for  themselves  .here  none  adec,  late  to  their 
needs  exists.  The  gang  for  them,  as  perhaps  for  all  groups, 
is  life,  often  rough  and  untamed*  That  boys  get  out  of 
such  association,  tiia  they  'a  not  got  otherwise  under  the 
conditions  that  adult  society  imposes,  ic  the  thrill  and 


, 


*  :  ,  b  « 

* 
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zest  of  participation  in  common  interests.  The  failure  of 
the  normally  direct in  and  controlling  customs  and  institut¬ 
ions  to  function  efficiently  In  he  boy's  experience  is,  as 
has  been  previously  shown,  indicated  by  disintegration  of 
family  life,  inefficiency  of  schools,  formalism  and  externality 
o  religion,  lo  .  wages  and  monotony  in  occupational  activities, 

unemployment,  a  lack  of  opporJ  unity  for  wholesome  recreation 

1 

an"  voracious  needs  which  ordinarily  cannot  bo  supplied. 

The  gang  functions  with  reference  to  these  conditions  in 
three  ways:  it  offers  a  substitute  for  hat  society  fails  . 
to  give;  it  provides  a  relief  from  suppression  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  behavior;  it  fills  a  gap  and  affords  an  escape* 

On  describing  in  a  summary  way  the  underlying  con- 
•1  it  ions  of  disorganisation  and  inefficiency,  vie  are  simply 
attempting  to  explain  the  factors  that  mare  possible  the 
freedom  which  lea  o  to  ran  ring*  e  are  merely  describing 
the  soil  which  favors  the  “xowtl  of  wings.  8uch  underlying 


1.  ;,ee  Case-histories  a  n "  of  t  is  Chapter*  hast 
year  the  Children's  Bureau  at  as  sir  ton  made  a 
survey  of  the  unemployment  conditions  as  affecting 
young  people  in  the  United  States*  The  report 
shows  that  the  number  of  boys  between  12  and  20 
years  of  age  roaming  is  somewhere  between  200,000 
and  800,000.  "Boys  acc  ■  stoned  to  decent  standards 
of  living"  the  report  states,  "find  themselves  going 
for  days  at  a  time  without  taking  off  their  clothes 
to  sleep  at  ni  :iit,  beconii-  dirty f  unkempt,  a  host 
to  vermin*  They  may  go  for  days  with  nothing  to  eat 
but  coffee,  bread  and  beans*  In  winter  they  suffer 
from  exp i sure*"  (Bee  »  h  Journal,  .«  1932.  p.  32) 


. 


, 
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conditions  arc,  in  short,  inadequate  fa  ily  life;  poverty; 
deteriorate  neighborhoods,  a  ■  inef:  active  reli  ion; 
education  and  recreation  must  be  considered  together  as  a 
situation  complex  -  Iiieh  forms  the  matrix  of  rang  development. 
It  seems  impossible  to  control  one  factor  without  dealing 
with  the  others,  so  cion  ly  are  they  intern  oven,  a:  d  in 
most  cases  they  are  inseparable  from  the  general  problem 
of  immigrant  adjustment.  dhus,  in  any  individual  case  of 
the  entrance  of  a  hoy  into  a  gang,  several  of  the  factors 
usually  interact  to  create  such  an  opportunity# 

The  underlying  'actors  treated  separately. 

ihile  recognizing  the  importance  of  studying  the 
Interplay  of  the  forces  of  disorganization  in  the  ease  of 
any  given  gang  hoy,  it  is  possible,  however,  to  disentangle 
these  underlying  conditions  from  one  another,  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion,  to  treat  each  separately*  The  value 
of  t  lis  method  lies  in  making  clearer  the  influence  of  each 
factor  and  in  suggesting  methods  of  attaching  the  problem 
in  each  case. 

Any  condition  in  family  life  which  promotes  neglect 
or  repression  of  its  hoy  members,  indirectly  promotes  the 
gang  by  stimulating  the  boy  to  find  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wishes  outside  the  plan  and  organization  of  family  activities. 
Thin,  like  ouch  other  underlying  factors  as  .ineffective 
religion,  inadequate  schooling  an  unguided  re creation,  is  a 
p  roly  negative  factor  no  far  as  the  gan  1  concerned. 


« 


, 
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merely  creating  an  op  ortunity  for  ganging  or  any  other  kind 
oi  substitute  activity#  It  has  been  shown  that  the  family 
deficiencies  which  may  moke  ganging  possible  are  of  a  rcat 
variety  of  types  -  poverty,  ini  -rant  naiad fiat; fcnents,  disin¬ 
tegration  and  1  norant,  unsympathetic,  immoral  or  greedy 
a  alts,  but  their  general  effect  i  the  sane;  the  family 
fails  to  hold  the  boy *3  interest,  neglects  him,  or  actually 
forces  him  into  the  street#  Those  family  con  i  ions  interact 
in  the  usual  case,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  they  are  rarely  absent  from  the  hones  of 
gang  boys* 

The  failure  of  present-day  religion  to  penetrate  in 
any  real  and  vital  way  the  experience  of  the  gang  boy  may  be 
cited  as  a  second  negative  factor  lieix  makes  possible  the 
free  life  of  the  gang#  This  applies  specially  in  the  city 
of  id  monton  in  those  oases  where  the  parent®  come  from  the 
United  states#  The  lac  in  this  case  is  the  failure  to 
provide  control  o  .*  the  boy's  behavior  :.nd  interesting 
activities  for  his  leisure  tine  to  supplement  those  of  the 
home,  the  school  •  nil  the  playground# 

The  third  negative  factor  which  contributes  to  an 
opportunity  for  the  free  life  of  the  gang,  is  the  type  of 
schooling  which  does  not  interest  the  boy  or  provide  for  a 
satisfying  organization  of  mis  lively  energies.  This  occurs 
in  two  ways;  the  yroaodure  within  school  hours  does  not 


1. 
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interest  the  gft&g  boy*  who  resorts  to  truancy;  an-  secondly, 

the  school  does  not  have  an  adequate  program  o:  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  to  supplement  the  work  of  other  a  one i os 
in  meeting  the  spare-time  problem. 

The  fourth  negative  factor  ,/hic.h  contributes  to 
a  situation  favorable  to  ganging  is  the  lack  of  proper 
guidance  for  snare- time  activities*  The  recreation  of 
boys  who  become  ,Tv  nolesome  citiz  *ns”  is  ui&ed  by  parents, 
friends,  teachers  and  recreational  loaders,  but  tl  is 
guidance  is  largely  absent  among  boys  of  this  type* 

I  oint  is  not  that  such  children  do  not  play*  They  do* 

But  oven  their  play  methods  are  ant  equated,  based  on  emotion, 
an  imitation  of  the  "Cow-boy"  movie,  or  of  the  primitive 
tribe  and  ultimately  l,.aw  to  anti- social  acta# 

•  Thus  It  becomes  apparent  that  gauging  is  merely 
ono  symptom  of  more  doe; -lying  co  mimity  d i cor  -animation, 
which  frees  the  boy  from  ordinary  controls  and  in  this  way 
makes  possible  the  development  of  the  pan  These 
disorganized  con  itions  do  not  directly  pro  ucc  gangs,  but 
the  gone  is  cm  interstitial  growth,  flowering  whore  other 
institutions  are  lacking  or  are  failing  to  function 
efficiently* 

FOUH  TO, ,3  01’  GANGIHG  ,IfJ  EHIO^TON* 

1*  The  Diffuse  Type* 

' ’he  members  of  this  lytmg  may  come  from  ood  homes, 
aw  viewed  by  the  ordinary  observer*  vie  pan  for  them  is 
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a  means  of  escape  or  compensation  for  what  is  dull  or 
uninteresting*  or,  it  io  a  quest  for  novelty  and  adventure 
impelled  by  previous  experience,  a  monotonous  hone-life, 
lack  of  recreation  ,nd  er  rnt.  It  may  l  .r- 

ized  by:  certain  homogenous  qualities  of  Its  members,  for 
example  -  an  average  intelligence,  approximately  the  same 
age  and  the  sons  social  status;  a  common  cause  for  their 
ganging  together;  a  common  object  of  mental  activity,  a 
common  node  of  feeling  in  regar  to  it,  and  some  degree  of 
reciprocal  influence  betw  bars  of  the  gang. 

There  is  no  particular  loader,  and  there  is  no  especial 
form  of  solidarity.  Two  of  the  major  reasons  why  they 
gang  together  is  that  in  so  doing  each  member  loses  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  feeling  and  personal  responsibility* 

Their  personalities  become  merged  into  a" gang  personality” 

1 

if  we  might  be  permitted  to  use  the  tom. 

Briefly,  gangs  of  this  type  do  not  grow  beyond  a 
v  Iraentary  stage.  Their  solidarity  is  not  lasting;  the 
loyalties  of  their  members  to  each  other  and  the  gang  cannot 
bo  counted  on  too  far;  the  natural  leaders  are  not  recognised 
definitely  as  such  by  the  rest  of  the  group.  In  fact  for 
m  it  is  not  a  gang;  it  is  merely  an  intimate  comradeship. 
The  following  case-history  will  more  adequately  explain 
what  I  mean  by  t  .is  type  of  *ang. 


1.  host  .present  day  psychologists  would  apologise  for 

using  this  term.  It  is  used  here  to  denote  a  collect¬ 
ion  of  similar  res.  once  tendencies. 
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1G  S*  I.  ,.  100,  Grade  11  and  12, 

Problem  -  car  theft* 

Personality:  fairly  normal. 

Thin  boy  apparently  came  from  a  good  home.  Birth 
and  development  were  normal*  There  it  one  more  boy  in  the 
family*  Pin*  illy*,  the  boy  desired  nothing* 
never  ha  the  responsibility  of  doinT  a  day’s  work*  and  a 
ear  was  at  his  disposal  ihonever  he  desire  it*  fs  far  as 
I  can  understand  the  situation*  the  father  had  the  Idea  that 
the  boy  would  learn  by  experiences  not  to  do  certain  things* 
Theoretically*  it  he  llousscauian  idea*  Unfortunately* 
however,  the  boy  ot  a  craze  for  cars*  His  spare  time  was 
spent  in  cleaning*  repairing  or  driving  a  car.  he  ever 
he  ha  :  no  car  to  play  with,  the  desire  to  have  one  <?as 
quite  strong*  However*  he  lid  not  have  the  moral  courage 
nor  the  responsibility  to  take  one  hirst  If*  so  to  relieve 
that  tension  he  interested  other  boys  of  the  seme  type  as 
himself* 


In  t  is  case-history  in  find  then  many  o"  the 


characteristics  a  ong  -  a  common  aim*  a  common 

need,  a  certain  amount  of  homogeneity  among  its  members, 
lack  of  employment,  very  little  solidarity  or  esprit  de 
corps  among  its  members  n  no  formal  meet in  ;s*  Gan  -s  of 


this  type  are  not  limit e  to  any  locality*  they  may  "spring 
up"  anywhere*  ws  far  as  I  her  e  been  able  to  discover 
their  real  cause*  especially  when  older  boys  are  involved. 


is  unemployment* 


2*  The  Two  or  Three  Boy  Bang  with  one  : Definite  Leader  - 

or  the  Solidified  Type  of  Dang* 

.  This  group  may  originate  from  a  spontaneous  play 
group*  It  represents  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  boys  to 
create  a  society  for  themselves  where  none  adequate  to  their 
needs  exists.  Generally*  it  includes  in  its  group  children 
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from  a  poorer  class  of  home  than  the  a if fuse  type  of  gang* 

In  the  gang  they  find  a  substitute  or  what  society  fails  to 
give;  and  It  provides  a  relief  from  suppression*  Until  boys 
of  this  type  become  connected  with  the  gang  they  are  a 
"solitary  type"*  Once  united,  however,  they  form  a  conven¬ 
tional  type  o  society*  Their  jiattern  of  activity*  as  their 
formation,  is  determined  largely  by  the  environment  end  the 
patterns  that  they  fin"  in  the  world  about  them*  The  movies 
influence  them  greatly*  The  fundamental  fact  about  it  is 
that  the  gang  for  them  draws  forth  a  fund  of  energy  that  is 
otherwise  undirected,  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  by  any 
socially  desirable  pattern,  and  it  gives  to  that  energy  an 
op  ortimity  for  expression  in  the  freest,  the  cost  spontan¬ 
eous  and  elemental  manner  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
tensifies  all  the  natural  impulses  by  the  process  of  cumulative 
stimulation.  The  life  in  a  gang  of  this  type  is  a  product 
of  interaction  between  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  group 
and  its  members  on  the  one  hand  a  d  environment  on  the  other* 
ictor  on.  -e  elected  in  explain  .  It* 

In  the  city  of  fdaonton  gangs  of  this  type  are 
generally  found  in  the  areas  indicated  on  the  n  p  by  numbers 
2,  6,  If,  18,  24,  ZB  an-1  31. 

five  case-histories  will  i  in  a  concrete  way  the 
elements  of  a  war.  "  of  tills  type* 

17  7.  G.  .  10.  I.  *  61*  d.O.  2. 

Problem  b:ng  leadership,  truancy* 

This  boy  was  the  leader  of  the  gang  called  the  "black 
shadows"*  There  were  anywhere  from  nine  to  forty  boys  in  tnis 
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gan  .  Officially  there  were  nine  permanent  members,  ach 
one  of  these  nine  members  ha  l  gong  names  and  a  certain  rank  of 
honor*  The  leader  ;ac  called  "Duke"*  The  gang  hi."  been  con¬ 
solidated  for  about  two  years*  They  had  their  headqu  rters  in 
a  shack  behind  one  o  the  boy*  a  homes*  It  ,;aa  it  ted  with  a 
stove,  light,  beds  end  cooking  utensils.  hile  the  *ang  slept 
peacefully  at  night  tv.o  faithful  members  guarded  the  door* 

They  were  armed  ,ith  air-guns  or  arrow  guns*  After  much 
practice  they  were  fairly  proficient  and  onl  hit  their  oppon¬ 
ents  in  the  heels*  I liny  forms  of  amusement  were  indulged  in 
by  the  gang  -  shooting,  boxing,  and  pilfering*  To  be  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  gang,  three  qu  lifications  were  necessary  - 
a  ood  shooter,  a  ood  boxer,  an :  a  coo"  swindler*  They  had 
their  code  of  rules  and  their  pass-words*  If  any  member  was 
caught  betrayin'-  the  honor  of  the  gang  he  was  promptly  tied  to 
a  post,  and  any  member  was  free  to  deal  1th  him  a;,  he  pi >aced. 
According  to  the  code  of  the  gang  no  torture  was  too  severe  for 
:  •*  They  always  kept  the  rox>e  concealed  for  that  purpose* 

It  was  during  those  hectic  fights  that  a  bond  of  harmony  was 
formed  with  the  colored  boys.  They  wore  good  fighters,  and 
were  faithful  followers.  One  of  the  rules  of  initiation  into 
the  gang  was  that  they  new  member  could  put  up  a  goo"  fight* 

The  Duke *  s  orders  ere  scrag  TLously  followed*  aiy  violation 
meant  punishment*  "Tony  wasn’t  much  good  when  he  came  with  us" 
says  the  Duke,  "but  I  soon  straightened  him  up  and  showed  him 
how  things  were  done  around  here”. 

To  substantiate  the  facts  concerning  the  aolidific 
type  of  gang  which  I  gave  previously  we  /ill  briefly  give  a 
little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  leader*  The  boy  says 
that  his  father  war  killed  in  the  war*  His  mother  could  no 
doubt  say  her  husband  was  killed  in  the  war*  This  boy  has 
another  sister,  aged  five.  Clearly,  then,  the  mother’s 
historical  period  of  reference  while  referring  to  her  children 
would  be  -  the  war.  "John  was  born  before  the  war  and  Jack 
after”.  It  req  ires  very  little  imagination  to  picture  a 
home  scene  that  is  by  no  means  ideal*  It  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  it  further.  The  Psychometric  showed  that  the  boy 
has  a  poor  memory  an4  vein;  little  reasoning  ability.  He  doesft’t  - 
:now  his  own  age*  He  looks  fairly  bright,  but  has  bad  eyes  and  _ 
a  scarred  face,  and  Is  somewhat  undersized  for  his  age* 
hates  school  an  plays  hookey  whenever  possible.  apparently 
he  is  his  own  boos  at  home  whenever  he  is  there*  The  mother 
has  other  fields  of  activity  and  is  more  at  ease  when  the  boy 
is  outside  of  the  home.  Ho  feels  more  at  home  when  he  is 
with  "the  boys”. 

18  U.  I.  ,.  74*  C.A.  10:10.  S.O.  2. 

Personality:  Psychopathic. 

Problem:  Plays  truant  from  school  an1  worne,  theft. 

Family  History:  His  father  came  to  this  country 

t  enty— five  years  ago*  t  has  one  other  bro  her  in  Ontario* 
Nothing  else  could  be  obtained  re  arding  his  immediate  ancestry. 
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Previous  to  Christmas  1931,  the  father  led  a  quiet  life* 

He  r! id  not  drink  and  stayed  at  home  meet  of  the  time.  He 
was  fond  of  ear- riding  an  had  a  car  of  his  own  most  of  the 
tin  «  forever*  he  did  not  take  Ms  wife  riding  with  him* 
Although  he  was  a  tailor  in  the  city  nd  apparently  was 
do  in  fairly  well,  for  a  number  of  years  he  uive  only  a 
limited  amount  o.  money  to  the  family*  '.'he  older  boy 
says  that  his  mother  never  bought  more  than  five  cents 
worth  of  sugar  at  a  time  and  other  thine  a  were  bought 
accordingly*  Occasionally  the  father  would  strike  the 
younger  brother  and  one  of  the  iris  on  the  head*  Since 
Christmas  1931,  there  was  a  sudden  change*  ’he  father 
•»egan  keeping  company  with  another  young  girl,  an  became 
abusive  to  his  family*  Is  lie  not  stay  at  home  at  night 
and  began  to  drink  more  than  usual*  Conditions  in  the 
hone  became  worse,  the  father  finally  leaving  home*  Tho 
family  arc  no-.,  supported  by  the  city,  and  although  they 
only  get  five  dollars  a  week,  yet  the  boy  says  they  have 
it  much  better  non  than  they  did.  -men  the  father  wag  at 
home* 


The  mother  cans  to  thi  country  in  1913*  She  has 
a  brother  in  oronto*  Her  mother  is  no. 7  living  In  Ukrainia, 
but  her  father  is  &M&*  There  were  nine  children  in  her 
ily*  all  of  whom,  except  in-  tk  lighter  who  came 

to  this  countr  . ,  died  at  ages  ranging  from  two  to  forty-two 
years*  Tao  ca-ases  coil  no*  bo  ascertained*  Hie  /Oman 
is  tho  youngest  of  her  family  an  Is  now  thirty-three* 

She  has  been  married  seventeen  gears*  she  is  an  erratic, 
very  temperamental  sort  o  '  woman,  an-'-  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  sec  how  s no  could  run  a  oo  home  for  boys* 

I^eroonal  and  Developmental  listory  of  the  Child* 

He  was  fairly  healthy  when  a  child,  end  walked 
at  one  and  a  half  years*  Then  he  was  six  or  seven  months 
old,  cores  broke  out  all  over  his  body*  le  had  the 

chicken-pox  at  two,  and  the  mumps  at  six  years*  He 
always  appeared  to  be  lasy  and  morbid,  hence  was  considered  - 
tho  "black  sheep"  of  the  family* 

Personal  Habits: 

He  has  been  smoking  since  a  child*  At  the 
present  time  he  sells  newspapers  and  boxes  to  get  money  - 
for  shows,  going  twice  a  day  if  he  has  the  money* 
likes  , /astern  shows* 
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School  Pro  toss: 

lie  has  boon  goin  to  school  since  six  /ears, 
bat  at  the  present  is  only  in  grade  two.  lo  does  not 
like  his  teacher  at  all,  and  says  that  she  boats  him* 

Last  year  he  1  ed  truant  from  school  most  of  the  time, 
he  would  rather  work  and  associate  with  the  gang  down 
toon* 

Family  Life; 

The  homo  appears  to  bo  a  miserable  wreck*  There  - 
are  only  two  homes  in  that  irnne  late  locality,  both  of 
which  have  delinquent  children*  This  home  appears  to 
be  a  sor';  of  hang-out  for  the  boys*  for  when  I  i sited 
there  on  a  on  ay  raornin  the  lion  o  was  practically  filled. 
Any  boy  that  would  make  such  a  place  a  rendezvous  ould 
supply  good  material  for  a  criminal  tang*  This  would 
seem  probable  at  least.  It  appears  as  though  there  io 
very  little  family  control,  an  at  the  present  time  the 
older  boy  has  assume!  the  responsibility  of  correcting 
his  delinquent  brother*  To  av.> ;  d  sail:  stent  he  there¬ 
fore  stays  away  from  home*  Last  inter  he  stayed  away 
for  a  considerable  time  and  had  Me  face  frozen  by 
sleeping  in  old  barns  and  und or  wagons* 

Clearly  then  tr wanes  is  one  of  the  chief  charact¬ 
eristics  of  a  gang  of  this  type*  "The  ’•  n  -  invites 

truance  and  truancy  encoure.gee  t  tin  r,  says  hr.  Thrasher*! 
"Truancy  is  one  of  the  first  staps  in  the  formation  of 
tiie  gang”,  asserts  an  experienced  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Compel  or;/  '  /cation*  .early  every 
habitual  truant  over  twelve  becomes  the  nucleus  for  a 
gang  and  delinquency  follow;.  •  The  gang*  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  basis  for  truancy*  The  demoralizing  influence  of 
truant  gangs  in  sc  100I  districts  in  rapid  **.**gajv-  boys 
are  truants  and  lead,  others  to  become  so*’ 


1. 


Thrasher,  • : 


The  Gang*  p*  370 
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19  V*  C.A*  15*  I  #','.#  108*  Grade  9,  Commercial* 

Personality*  decided  extrovert,  life 
measured  in  terms  of  enjoyment, 
pleasure  or  excitement# 
appearance :  very  ragged  and  unkempt* 

I^smily  History;  His  father  was  an  accountant  in  the 
ronton  City  Hairy,  a  returned  nan,  discharged  r/ith  no 
disability*  He  died  very  erf.  I  y  JLy  of  •flu*  in  t}%<  c  ring 

of  1919# 


'lie  mother,  aye  about  fifty,  in  very  deaf,  nervous 
air.-  Irritable*  .hi  hut.  no  cyiyathy  with  ohildreh*  "Tor 
attitude  is  still  as  if  they  were  four  years  of  age*  ’lie 
it  suspicious  and  attempts  to  drive  thorn#  The  father  and 

mother  are  both  -catch  people* 

’•rot her  Join,  t.t  u  seventeen  ic  a  messenger  boy  for 
the  Canadian  1,'ational  J  olograph,  a  liveable  kid  but  thinks 
only  of  himself  an  of  hie  o\m  ;;ood  time*  .io  is  out  every 
night  and  has  a  row  over;*  morning  with  hie  mother  because 

he  won* t  got  up  in  time  for  work* 

lister  -la;/,  about  ten  years  older  them  John,  is 
evidently  a  capable  ;  teuo  ruyaor,  .ith  .-in  excellent  position 

in  Edmonton* 

dome  Conditions: 

The  home  is  two  rooms  in  an  apartment  block  on 
ninety-fifth  street,  •  ,?t  du tip  :we;  c  Id  evidently  .--ry 
little  money  to-  live  on*  The  older  brother  earns  about 
twenty  dollars  a  month  and  there  is  an  allowance  of  fifteen 
per  month  for  V  from  the  Hd  oa-  ion  department  for  the  school 
term*  In  general  there  ic  no 'home  life  or  home  influence* 
Poverty  has  made  th  .  rather  grasping  a ml  hard*  1  is  nearly 
six  feet  tall  and  is  evidently  keenly  sensitive  of  his 
appearance  and  their  poverty* 

Delinquent  Career: 

Petty  thefts  extending  over  one  year  culminated 
in  school  robbery  in  early  Catcher  1931*  He  was  apprehended 
during  Christmas  holidays  19130  for  stealing  goods  o  h  of 
cars*  Ic  wan  released  a  '  reported  every  onth  to  police 
officials*  is  companion  .as  of  foreign  parentage  and 
low  I.  The  mother  of  this  hoy  received  some  of  the 
stolen  moods  and  encouraged  the  delinquent  acts*  was 
given  suspended  sentence  for  one  year,  to  bo  Satan  in 
ohargo  by  :.v*  L*  lilliamoon,  j  astor  of 

Church,  an '  war;  to  report  monthly  to  w ;•  or  Habkirn, 

~  tv  ••  .1  -o  Court  Judr  « 
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Lot  or  .history: 

Ho  was  moved  to  another  school  and  friends  of  Ilr* 
illlamcon  too;  an  interest  in  him*  .  roperly  clothed,  he 
had  a  ood  appearance.  ^bove  all,  his  friends  cmietly 
insisted  that  he  Lble  to  himself  and  to  them. 

Their  "attitude”  of  "believing  him  north  while*  has  done 
much  in  tills  case.  -  =  i t her to  at  school  lie  was  considered 
a  nuisance,  how  he  i;  liked;  moreover  ho  passed  in  all 
hlc  subjects  in  tine  1952* 

rivate  Opinion: 


There  is  nothing  in  his  nhyaioal  or  mental  make-up 
that  should  ha  c  occasioned  1  ill  delinquency*  Bather  the 

cause  was  in  ral  factors,  all  external  to  himself, 

namely: 

(1)  A  poor  hone  life  ;  ith  no  guidance* 

( 2 )  Poverty* 

(3)  A  bad  companion,  and 

His  school  fellows  had  money  and  a  good  time*  This 
would  make  a  strong  appeal  to  one  of  his  nature,  hence  the 

gang. 


20  ;.JU  The  following  will  serve  as  a  background  for  the 

study  of  to  case-histories*  Aey  arc  two  brothers* 

Tho  family  situation  is  still  the  apparent  cause 
of  the  delinquency*  The  mother  died  when  t  dldrcn 
were  quite  young  and  for  many  years  the  home  had  no  part¬ 
icular  guardian*  in  fact  the  children  i  as  t-.ey  pleased 
and  it  was  only  when  a  stricter  discipline  ./as  applied  by 
the  father  that  their  rebellious  spirits  were  shown*  The 
father,  not  willing  to  press  his  authority,  sinply  loft 
them  ar  »  boys  have  not  yet  been  to  his  new  home.  Avon 
the  father  hineolf  is  rather  a  poor  character  and  has  been 
accused  of  some  rather  shady  deals* 

This  file  dates  back  to  October  1928  and  opens  with 
an  account  of  petty  thieving  by  the  boys#  Then  there  is 
mention  of  several  other  occasions  when  t  ie  boys  ;ot  into 
trouble  by  running  away  from  home  or  were  under  suspicion 
for  theft#  tho  lead  in  those 

affairs  and  more  or  less  to  h  ve  enticed  X  to  go  with  him* 

In  every  instance  where  the  two  boys  were  together  I  was 
the  aggressor  and  X  the  meek  but  faithful  follower  although 
he  as  th  cleverer  of  the  two* 

I  Then  on  December  3,  1930  these  boys  along  with 

another  boy  broke  into  a  store  in  ilorecambe  and  took  and 
destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise*  They  also  did 
some  damage  to  the  station  at  that  point  and  tampered  with 
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the  switches,  or  this  they  came  under  the  police  and 
both  boys  were  placed  un-l-  r  the  Department  of  Child  olfare# 

The  leader  •  was  a  submissive  boy#  Be in  older 
than  X  he  used  every  opportunity  to  express  his  inner 
urges  to  bo  a  commander#  It  is  t1ust  another  example  of  the 
reat  psychological  fact  that  aubmis  iveneac  is  often  but 
a  cloak  for  a  -real  desire  to  predominate  and  lead* 

W  was  ooo;perative  throughout  the  test#  As  shown 
the  score  ho  is  definitely  below  normal  mentality*  h 
I.  A*  being  5G#  31s  c ompre hens i on  is  especially  poor  and 

this  ;ith  his  rather  open  manner  would  tend  to  make  Mm 
easily  led#  Under  suitable  cii  dance  would  very  likely 
get  along  very  well  at  suitable  work*  but  left  largely 
alone  or  exposed  to  bad  influences  he  will  be  a  tool  for 
the  party  under  hose  influence  he  comes# 

Brighter  than  Y*  E#  .  95,  is  q  it©  jillin  •  to 
work  and  has  an  easy  attitude  in  answering*  with  additional 
schooling  and  ood  in  luenceo  he  should  be  quite  able  to 
look  after  himself  in  a  few  years*  time* 

These  are  the  class  of  boys  that  ally  then selvae 
> 

with  the  typo  of  gang  under  discussion# 

lefly,  t  Q|  B re-histories  ■ 

show  is  characterised  by  the  folio  'ing  types  of  behavior: 

to  face,  conflict,  planning  and  petty  thieving, 
characteristics  of  low  mentality#  The  result  odd  this 
collective  behavior  is  the  development  of  solidarity,  group 
awareness  and  anti-social  conduct,  «thet  is#  truancy  and 
thieving#  The  home  con  iition  seems  to  be  the  original  _ 
cause#  It  is  gangs  of  this  nature  that  may  ultimately 
cause  serious  trouble  to  .  .0  Police  up-  rt  '  * 


5#  The  -  oe  ial  hu:  :: 


The  members  of  this  gang  are  in  the  pre-adolescent 
stage#  M though  this  period  has  no  exact  limits  2  or  an 

individual*  it  includes  broadly  for  the  boy  the  years  from 
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develo pmont  -  an  Interstitial  period  between  childhood  and 
atari ty •  Its  duration  is  generally  j  rfced  by  conflicts 

consequent  go  t  ie  attempts  o  the  to  /In  ’  personality  to 
adjust  iteeli  in  its  larger*  social  milieu  which  represents 
a  new  world  for  the  emerged  child.  If  th  se  needs  are  not 
proper ly  provided  for,  they  /ill  be  met  in  other  ways.  They 
fm/  in  the  gan  the  desired  c  cape  from,  or  compensation 
:;‘or#  monotony.  The  gang  activity  provides  thrills,  and 
by  participating  in  gam  os  mf  gambling,  seeing  thrillers 
in  the  movies,  imaginative  play,  hiking  and  dancing  in 
second-rate  dance  halls,  an  zmtle  is  provided  for  the 
monotonous  daily  routine. 

The  following  case-history  is  a  typical  member  of 
this  type  of  gang.  In  t  .is  ease,  her  chief  ambition  was 
to  be  with  a  certain  ’-roup,  an'  t.  .en  this  avenue  of  express¬ 
ion  was  denied  her,  she  became  irritable  and  sulky. 


SI  '  .  C.A.  17:7.  1.  •  14:8.  I.Q.  92.  Grade  8. 

roblem:  T  /.oft,  Immorality. 

Diagnosis:  ornonality  problem. 

This  girl  talked  at  fourteen  months,  walked  at 
thirteen  months,  had  measles  at  five  years  of  age.  She  has 
been  fairly  healthy  and  iao  no  o.?t  f;e  ling  physical  sti  mata. 

Her  mother  died  when  oho  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  She  has  therefore  had  to  adjust  herself  to  her  many 

relations.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  for  two  years,  and  with 
others,  teen  finally  out  ; ..ok  to  liar  father. 

Her  school  life  was  apparently  fairly  successful. 

She  start  d  at  s?i  ;ht,  went  three  gear/.-  at  ainwright,  then 
one  and  one  half  years  in  fed  Deer,  then  stayed  from  school 
for  s iK  months,  went  back  to  ainwright  amain  until  she  had 

reached  -rude  ci  hi;. 
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Here  then  is  a  girl  who  has  had  no  ah  .Ming  home* 
Continuous  adjustment  meant  no  a<"  ju.  trmont  .  n  ..or at  of  all, 
a  passion  germinated  i  to  grow  as  she  1.  m 

oatne  older;  at  timer  emotions  ruled*  >he  it.  for  d  of 
soo ial  life,  dance a,  etc*  ¥1  is  my.  be  partly  because  it 
is  a  way  to  get  clear  of  her  hone  life  for  a  lit  lo  while, 
and  an  avenue  for  expressing  her  emotional  tendencies*  If 
she  is  not  allowed  to  d  as  she.  pleases,  she  becomes 
irritable  and  sulky*  She  has  found  this  :  othod  to  work 
well  so  that  no  cV  doc;  as  she  wishes* 


4*  The  Home  Gang: 

I  have  called  this  type  the  dome- gang  because  all 
of  its  members  are  usually  o:  the  same  family,  or  families 
closely  associated.  It  us  icily  has  one  leader,  ho  is 
recognised  as  such  by  the  “roup  am  feels  hie  power*  In 
a  small  /ay  he  rules  over  she  others  am  they  must  do  as  he 
*  reonality  characteristic  of  the  members  of 

this  group  is  usually  one  of  subjection,  introversion  and 
instability*  The  leader,  however,  way  b  the  reverse  out- 
,-ar  ly,  but  really  he  too  is  subjective*  This  opportunity 
affords  a  compensation  for  his  previous  inadequacies.  4. 
p-an™  of  this  type  is  illustrated  by  three  case-histories- 
members  of  the  seme  gang* 

22  Z  C.A.  14; 6*  *A*  10;10*  I*$.  75*  Grade  5. 

Personality:  -extroverted. 

Problems  Gang  leadership  and  theft* 

Z  is  the  leader  of  cases  A  end  B* 
short  an1  stocky  and  rather  clumsy  in  appearance*  He  is 
liable  to  "put  himself  over”  with  the  smaller  boys* 
home  conditions  seem  to  be  all  right,  but  th  neighbourhood 
in  w  hi  oh  he  is  living  U  not  th  *  -£®  ono  or  those 

sections  tn  t  rr  i  ■  t  be  ter;  ed  in  a  larger  city  —  a  delin¬ 
quent  area. 

ilia  school  life  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
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successful.  He  failed  in  three  Trades  ar  he  feels  that 
this  is  due  to  Ills  teacher.  dhis  feeling  of  injustice  nay 
be  correct.  The  teacher  makes  him  sit  in  the  back  of  the' 
room,  as  he  is  a  poor  example,  not  al.rays  neat  and  gentle- 
manly  enough  to  sit  before  the  class.  [is  eyes  are  poor, 
however,  and  this  may  account  for  failure  at  school. 
Apparently,  t  lie  is  a  case  hero  the  school  combined  with 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives  are  contributing  factors. 
ui  analysis  of  his  delinquencies  she  is  that  his  sole  object 
of  attack  was  the  school  an  the  environment  in  ileh  he 
was  placed. 


23  A*  C.-cv*  1  i;ll.  I  *  •  6  .  Irade  1. 

Personality;  /oak,  easily  led.  no  initiative. 
Problem:  Theft. 

A  is  a  short,  round-faced,  chut' by  boy,  mho  looks 
younger  than  he  really  is.  His  health  is  apparently  good. 

ring  seem  rood.  He  moves" rather  slowly; 
reaction  time  is  lonq ,  repeating  a  question  before  answer¬ 
ing  it,  and  if  it  require®  much  concentration  for  solution, 
he  merely  out. /aits  the  questioner. 

fie  has  not  a  strong  personality.  He  allows  his 
brother  to  do  his  t  linking  for  him  and  merely  does  what  he 
is  told*  At  school  he  has  been  very  icceosfal,  and 
there  apparently  n  his  lack  of  ability* 

This  he  carries  over  into  life.  He  feels  himself 
that  he  is  weak,  that  others  arc  intellectual  and  physical 

giants  compared  with  hli .. 

obedient.  He  .cull  rake  a  faithful  member  of  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  gang,  but  not  a  real  criminal  -  just  a  low-grade, 

e  aey-  go  in  i  \  d  i  v  i  dual  • 


24  B.  2* A.  12;G.  A.  .  ?;8.  X.  .  61. 

present  Problem:  Brea  ing,  entering  and  theft 
of  a  c ampin  outfit, 
personality:  Negative,  easily  led. 

There  were  seven  children  in  B*s  family  and  B.  was 

the  second  child.  le  walked  at  nine  months  and  talked  at 
two  years*  1  mt  this  time  ho  was  taken  with  the  fflu*  i 
before  his  recovery  boils  broke  out  on  his  head*  lo  has 
always  been  weak  physically,  and  hence  has  been  shields 
home.  insequently  he  has  a  weak  personality# 

At  home  he  is  mother's  boy.  Ig  helps  her  around 

the  ho woe  an 5  can  cook  fairly  /oil.  Xn  his  spare  time  he 

delights  Air:  : -/other  by  na  in..?  aeroplanes  an-  engines, 
thinki  h©  rrcat  talents  that  other  boys  have  not. 
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screens  him  whenever  he  is  in  trouble,  so  that  now  he  does 
not  feel  comfortable  in  anyone  else's  ores once*  le  does 
not  go  to  school  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  teacher;  he 
does  not  play  with  boys  f  his  own  age  because  he  is  afraid 

of  them*  He  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  afraid  of  a  task 

that  he  cannot  easily  do*  !e  bit os  his  nails,  cries  readil;  , 
is  easily  frightened,  lv.  extremely  nervous,  easily  discouraged, 
easily  led,  cries  rca  lly  during  the  .-eye  one trie  test,  and 
has  no  idea  of  how  to  go  about  a  task*  Plainly  this  boy 
presents  a  serious  problem*  His  oil  negative  habits  must 
be  replaced  by  w.oro  positive  ones;  £c  must  "drink"  life 
as  it  is,  an-1"  the  sooner  he  is  made  to  do  that,  the  better* 

Our  jails  and  mental  hoc  itals  are  today  filled  with  person¬ 

alities  of  this  type* 

C0HCLUSI0tI3 

In  the  boginring  of  this  chapter  sons  factors  under¬ 
lying  ganging  were  discussed.  ome  writers  say  that  there 
is  a  gang  instinct.  Hut  m  ny  modem  psychologists  would 
■ is agree*  True,  we  have  certain  physiological  drives,  but 

the  way  in  which  t  icy  are  utilised  depends  on  environment*  _ 
The  old  theological  method  laid  the  blame  on  an  unknown 
cause*  To  lay  the  blame  on  a  gang  instinct  is  to  be  just 
as  inconsistent* 

The  four  types  of  gangs  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  workers  in  this  field  in  -.d  non  ton  were  then 
dealt  with.  It  has  been  found  in  other  countries  that 
the  majority  of  boys  taken  before  the  juvenile  court  have 

BgjSBjg:,  g 

been  subjected  to  the  disorg-  nissing  influences  of  the  un~ 
supervised  gang*  Dr.  Thrasher  indicates  tic  results  af 
an  intensive  study  of  on  hundred  delinquents*  ■•-.a  these, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  wore  members  o  do  inouent  gangs,  and 
rore  than  eighty  per  cent,  freely  admitted  the  influence  of 
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the  gang  in  getting  them  into  trouble*  A  similar  study  by 
Albert  S*  Webster  in  1918  shows  that  of  one  hundred  boys 
committed  by  the  juvenile  court  to  a  co  roctional  institut¬ 
ion,  seventy- five  -or  cent*  were  mo  bore  of  range* 

The  particular  significance  of  each  type  of  gang 
described  may  be  further  elucidated*  The  Diffuse  gang  arc 
of  particular  el  n.tficance  m  its  members  may  ultimately 
"put  over  big  deals”*  The  members  of  the  Solidified  gang 
will  represent  the  vagrants,  thieves,  moonshine  na  era,  non- 
supporters,  in  o  it  police  '.Joart  in  t  he  near  f  ?t ure*  The 
Social  Gang  is  of  Interest  because  its  female  members  may 
bo  drunkards,  r  n  illegal  houses-  and  raise  children  to  the 
danger  of  the  State*  The  home  gang’s  a  bitione  might' noil 
be  better  directed  and  a  plied*  'ully  ei  hty  per  cent*  of 
the  boys  coming  before  the  hi  fronton  Juvenile  'Court  are 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the  gangs  described* 

Sight  case-histories  were  given  representing  the 
different  types  of  gangs*  hoto,  however,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  show  whether  the  home  conditions  or  the  gang 
life  cause  the  delinquency*  Ihdoubtodly  it  was  both*  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  hone  is  the  or i, final 
cause,  nd  ranging  is  the  result  of  the  home  conditions; 
and  delinquency  i;  the  result  of  both  preceding  causes* 

'Inally,  gair  ing  should  be  prevented*  This  might 
be  r ade  possible,  to  some  extent,  if  Juvenile  delinquency 
work  was  properly  e  tried  on*  The  Department  in  Anr  onton 
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should  have  a  large  map  of  the  city  on  which  is  noted  the 
number  in  the  gang,  the  nature  of  the  gang,  etc*  Those 
facts  bein-T  boldly  presented,  n  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  remove,  in  ro  far  as  possible,  from  th;  t  p  rticular 
area,  the  cause  or  causes  of  ranging.  . .  map  prepared 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  be  \inuirr  of  this  dissertation, 
but  headed  pins  being  used,  different  colors  representing 
different  types  of  gangs,  instead  of  red  marks  as  I  have 
used,  would  be  an  asset  to  the  Probation  Officers  in 
.  .  'nonton* 
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CHAPTER  VI 


keat^nt  in  relation  to  .diagkojis 


Today  It  Is  reco  nlsed  that  a  delinquent  is  one  who 
with  .Tin  environment  and'  needs  treatment. 


hat  the  treatment  shall  be  depends  net  only  on  the  nature 
of  the  delinquent  act*  bat  on  the  factors  vs  rich  caused  the 
bop  to  commit  the  act®  I:  the  bop  plays  truant  from  home 
or  steals  an  automobile,  it  is  not  a  elf plo  affair  to  be 
solved  by  looming  the  boy  up  in  the  detention  homo  or  in  the 
3ail#  or  by  ha;  lug  him  to  court.  It  requires  for  its 
solution  a  full  analysis  of  the  bo:  : inself*  the  ’actors 
which  contributed  to  is  delinquency*  and  finally  a  method 
of  treatment  devised  not  for  retribution  bat  for  the  removal 
of  the  cause. 

Williams  says,  "only  by  a  study  of  Me  entire  history, 
of  the  various  factors  an'!  forces  th  i  ha  e  entered  in  to 
u  o  it  up,  a  Ion  Tt animal  stud;  of  ,h<  life  of  the  individual 
if  you  ;i ill*  ulll  give  us  toe  facts  and  clues  that  sill  aid 
ug  in  understanding  the  cor.  ot  of  the  individual  at  the 
present  moment*  •  In XI  ...•t  the  ‘ore os  that  nay  be  brought 
into  play  to  r  that  conduct**! 

9 

While  discussing  th.  cause  of  delinquency  and  the 

mode  os  treatment,  .Tliiam  2)«  .  fait  said,  "-.very  crime  has  a 
motive  or  motives  either  enures  sol  or  r  '■  reseed,  and  in  the 
latter  ease  can  be  detected  only  by  analysis.  It  may 
i  that  the  criminal  him®  -If 

If  this  bo  so,  crime  cannot  be  understood  until  It  has  been 

trace  to  its  source. "2 


1.  U  I  nr  ■  ,  rant  food,  :  .  doieoconce.  >•  241. 

'•  -fait,  llliam  D.s  Crime  and  II  is,  J.  b. , 

1926-1927,  .  235. 
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Dr.  Beckham  olosos  an  article  entitles, .ental  tygiene 

and  Character  A  ication"  with  tho  following  words :- 

"The  old  idea  wan  that  punishment  would  make  the  delinquent 
good*  The  teacher  punirhe  * ,  and  if  the  punishment  wan  not 
effective,  the  child  wan  allowed  to  disappear  from  school* 

'Jo  now  have  a  new  outlook  on  thin  e'tuat'on.  lo  believe  that 
so-called  badness  is  maladjustment,  and  that  its  causes  can  bo 
discovered  and  removed  by  measures  analogous  to  t  ose  used  in 
the  diagnosis  and  therapeutic  treatme  t  of  phj  leal  diseases* 

A* had1 child,  if  1  •  ,  ■  i  maladjusted  child* 

And  whatever  psychotherapy  is  applied  in  eases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  must  ta:*e  into  account  intelligence  level, 

:notional  stability,  recreational  outlets,  social  situations  , 
and  the  heredity  of  the  child* "1 

Dr.  Schoartz  expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  following 
statement:  "In  order  to  understand,  the  delinquent  child  com¬ 
pletely,  a  stodu  of  all  the  various  approaches  is  ness  -  * 

"  Is  involves  „  ..,r:  1  to  racial .  ie  study  \  .1  • f  b  . 
environment  as  -onpietely  a  possible  with  a  thorough  attempt 
at  determining  the  family  situation*  It  also  entails  a  eon- 
pie  to  psychologic,  physical,  laboratory  and  psychiatric 
examinat ion* "2 

"In  order  to  understand  tho  conduct  of  any  human 

being"  says  Dr*  Thom,  "whet .tor  it  be  child  or  adult,  whether 
found  in  the  nursery  or  risen,  the  eon  ict  must  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  tho  individual’s  total  experience,  training  and 

education. "3 

livery  pryoholo,  1st  a.«f  sychlatrist  aald  urge* 
therefore,  hut  before  or,  a  ropr late  treatment  can  be  given 
a  delinquent,  tho  motives  unlerlyin  •  th*.  delinquency  must  be 
analyzed*  Also  every  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  would 
agree  that  the  motives  are  no  complex  that  only  by  a  full 
analysis  of  the  child’s  life,  in  fact  a  full  analysis  of  all 
the  environmental  factors  that  contributed  to  his  development. 


1.  Beckham,  Albert  Sidneys  Mental  Hygiene  an:  Character 

education,  x}*  -655. 

2*  Schwartz,  Louis  Adrian:  Aims  of  a  Clinic  for  Juvenile 

Research,  p*  2G?. 

:  .  Thom,  D.A:  The  Importance  of  the  Aarly  Years,  p.  103. 
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together  with  the  mental  and  temperamental  qualities  of  the 
c  iia  as  they  are,  can  treatment  be  iven  .  Ich  ill  be 
effective  in  placing  the  delinquent  on  a  secure  and  harpy 
basis  in  society#  The  problem  is  therefore  exceedingly 
complex,  and  olthou  h  much  has  been  done  along  these  lines 
in  some  countries,  the  nun  her  of  cases  tr  ated  successfully 
show  that  much  remains  to  be  'one#  fh  .  remarkable  study 
of  five  hundred  criminal  careers  a&e  by  Dr#  and  rs#  .held on 
Cleuck  "shows  that  the  Ilassachusetta  Reformatory  (probably 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country )  failed  in  eighty  per  cent# 
of  the  oases  studied  to  o  what  it  meant  to  do#  It  did 

not  reform  those  men,  for  they  continued  tluir  criminal 

1 

careers,  thou  h  not  quite  so  actively  as  before*”  Gc  Id 
it  be  that  the  most  appropriate  troatr ent  as  jiven?  Is 
it  that  some  can  be  placed  on  the  "right  road”  and  others 
carnot?  To  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  would 
be  to  affirm  that  some  are  born  criminals,  nd  such  a  c  in¬ 
clusion  is  rank  pessimism  an  •  savours  of  fatalistic  deter¬ 
minism*  and  I  have  shown  previously  that  th  scientific 
investigations  by  Iealy,  or in  •  and  others  build  up  undeniable 
evidence  that  such  in  not  the  case*  The  only  conclusion 
then  is  that  the  most  appropriate  treatment  was  given  in 
twenty  per  cent#  of  the  cases  while  in  the  other  eighty  per 
co  it  we.  not* 


..noted  iron  on  article  in  the  n  letin,  official  •>:,  win 
of  -  he  Canadian  rational  Go  ait  tee  for  nt=-  1  lygicno 
by  1#  .  1C  or sham  on  Gr.L  e  aid  Criminals,  :ol*  • 
’oronto,  Jul;  1  rJ30,  ho.  4.  p#  G# 
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METHOD  Oh  OBTAINING  A  COMPLETE  DIAGNOSIS 


What  should  be  the  method  followed  for  obtaining 
a  complete  diagnosis?  Healy  says  that,  "every  crime  is 
the  effect  of  a  particular  personality  reacting  to  a  part¬ 
icular  «Hrircn»enfc%  i id  therefore  both  should  ha  • 
into  account  before  any  treatment  is  recommended*  Or.  the 
basis  of  tills  lie  suggests  that  the  following  facte  should 
be  ascertained ;  fl)  .Family  History.  (2)  Developmental 
1st cry  of  the  child*  (5)  History  o:  the  delinquent's 
environment*  (4)  Mental  and  Moral  development.  (5) 
Anthropometry*  (6)  Modi  sal  o  amine. t ion.  (7)  sychologioal 
examination.  (  )  " coord  r  o:  tests.  ( B }  Records  of  psycho¬ 

logical  analysis* 

Dr*  Burt*  the  greatest  authority  on  juvenile  treat¬ 
ment  in  England,  outline o  a  similar  procedure.  few 
excerpts  from  his  book  "The  Young  Delinquent”  show  this 

'to  clearly.  "The  whale  a  .  :Stlon,rT  s ays  Dr.  Burt*  "is 
one  not  so  much  for  a  lo  al  or  moral  code,  h  t,  in  the  last 
res  rt,  for  scientific  investigation*  l  crime  is  not  a 
detached  and  separate  fact,  self-containing  arid  self-sub¬ 
sisting.  It  is  a  symptom.  The  study  of  the  criminal 
thus  becomes  a  distinct  -  artment  of  this  new  science  - 
a  branch  of  individual  pope  lology;  and  the  he  lling  of 
the  juvenile  offender  i  ,  o-  should  be,  a  practical 
application  of  known  psychological  rinciples."! 

"With  moral  disorders  as  with  physical,  e  must  find 
and  fight*  not  symptoms  but  causes*  hoi  before  causes  have 
been  di  covered,  can  euros  be  advised. ”2 


1. 


2 


The  'on  Delinquent*  p*  4* 


Burt*  0.: 
Ibid:  p.  5 
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"Further,  if  this  work  in  to  be  rone  adequately,  the 
services  of  a  psychological  clinic  should  be  available,  where 
the  facts  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Healy  should  bo  obtained  .  He 
says  that  at  Birmingham  two  medical  peycholo  ists  deal  with 
all  delinquent  cases,  juvenile  and  adult. "1 

wi2ven  after  such  history  end  facts  are  known,  no 

2 

psycholo  :ist  should  decide  a  case  after  a  single  hearing." 

Let  reason  and  reason  alone,  not  sentiment  and  passion, 

decide  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  obtained  what  treatment 

3 

the  child  shall  receive# 

■r.  Aokhorn,  in  an  article  already  referred  to, 

agrees  wholeheartedly  with  -r*  Burt.  "The  disposition  of 
the  delinquent  can.  net,,  considering  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  be  made  by  a  sin  le  person..  This  should  not  be 
the  business  of  a  judge  of  the  criminal,  court,  but  of  the 
judge  at  a  guardianship  court,  or  still  better  at  an 
educational  court,  in  coo. oration  with  the  physician, 
psychologist,  thora  xratio  odago <  ue,  educational  advisor, 
social  worker  -  in  short  with  all  those  who  can  contribute 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  offender. 

The  juvenile  delinquent  must  be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  penal  court  and  transferred  to  that  of  a  group  of 
experts,  as  suggested,  ho  ill  sit  as  a  sort  of  *  .eat ! an¬ 
al  senate*  "4 


1.  Op.  cit.  p*  610. 

2*  Ibid:  p.  10* 

3.  This  procedure  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Burt  has  been 
very  valuable.  reports  t.'ie.l  when  the  treatment  recommended 
has  boon  carried  out,  an  a  oarent  cure  has  resulted  in  62  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  -  that  is  to  say,  no  delinquency  has 
occur rod  for  at  least  one  year,  and  no  fresh  delinquency 
seems  likely  to  ensue*  where  the  treatment  recommended  has 
been  carried  out,  the  failures  are  2  per  cent*  where  it  has 
not  b  on  carried  o  it,  the  failures  are  65  per  cent.  (  noted 

by  a*  Brookway:  AH01  vino,  P*  50} 

the  statement  that  "the  3307  children  of  eu  York  City  who 
were  jiven  individual  treatment  during  the  years  1900-1910, 
only  11  of  then  were  arrested  for  serious  offences  after- 
yards#  (Twenty  Years  in  Sing-Sing,  P.  359) 

4.  Op.  cit:  P.  597* 
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Dr.  Gillin,  a  noted  authority  on  Criminology  and 

Penology  outlines  the  fundamental  pr  inclines  of  the  Juvenile 

Court.  Jhe  nature  of  the  facto  .hi eh  it  must  have  at  its 

disx>osal  before  a  disposition  can  he  given,  can  best  be 

shorn  by  an  examination  of  the  records  kept  by  the  Juvenile 

court.  "iVery  Juvenile  court” ,  he  says,  "should  have  a 
record  system  providing  for  two  kinds  of  files:  (a)  .1.  file 
of  the  necessary  legal  records,  (b)  The  social  records  of 
the  case  covering  the  investigation,  ph,*  a leal  and  mental 
study  of  the  child,  and  a  record  of  the  treatment  given 
by  the  court  and  probation  officers.  Only  so  can  a  con¬ 
structive  plan  of  treatment  be  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child. ”1 

Mary  L.  Mercer,  in  her  report  of  the  study  of 
eighty-five  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  end  thirteen 
who  had  been  referred  to  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Re¬ 
search  in  order  to  discover  the  significant  contributing 
factors  in  the . problem  Of  stealing,  shows  the  importance 
of  a  psychological,  psychiatric  an  social  study  of  each 
Individ  ual. 

nfhe  establishment  of  an  1.  •  -alone",  she  says, 

"docs  not  constitute  sufficient  study.  A  thorough  medical 
examination  is  imperative  as  well  as  a  po;  c  .ological  analysis 
of  the  child  * o  behavior  in  its  various  relationships  with 
parents,  chums  and  school.  It  nay  be  necessary  to  make  a 
study  of  the  entire  fa;  lly  and  neighborhood  from  both 
psychological  and  sociological  standpoints. n& 

For  t  its  p  irpose,  the  extension  of  child  guid  nee  clinics  in 

School  systems  for  the  discovery  an  -  treatment  of  behavior 


1.  Gillin,  l.l.:  Criminology  and  Penology,  P.  801. 

2.  Here  or,  Vary  L. :  School  Maladjustment  as  a  factor  in 
Juvenile  el inc nancy,  J. -7 . Research,  Jan  1950,  7 ol.  ;IV, 
Ho.  1,  pp.  41,  42.  The  statements  of  this  article  wore 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Goddard  and  so  may  be  considered 

a  'tloritatlve. 
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problems  before  anti- social  habits  arc  deeply  rooted,  is  urged 
in  the  1931  Year  Boole  issued  by  the  national  Probation  Aeoocia- 
tion  Clinics.  Itontal  and  physical  examinations  of  co  rt 
eases  are  also  advocated  and  strongly  recommended. 

"An  a  ult  or  child  placed  on  probation  should  not 
only  be  given  a  mental  examination" ,  states  the  Year  Book, 

"but  cted  to  a  physical  examination  as  well# 

To  attempt  to  bring  about  a  djustment  without  the  knowledge 
ouch  examinations  give  is  futile.  In  the  probationer's 
physical  coalition  may  lie  to  some  extent  the  answer  to  his 
behavior  problems.  In  Ms  sense  of  inferiority  induced 
by  physical  handicaps  and  disease,  may  be  the  germ  of  his 
gangster ' s  growth. "1 

It  has  been  recommended  that  institutions  be  founded 
to  accornmo  late  the  delinquents  while  a  detailed  k:  ox  led  ge  is 
being  obtained.  ?hc  Bel  dan  Gov  ernnent  has  founded  two  such 
institutions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls#  The  doling .1  onto 

are  sent  there  to  be  classified.  It  is  generally  reco  nised 

that  if  the  treatment  attempted  is  not  suited  to  the  individual 
delinquent  then  more  harm  than  good  is  done. 

Durinrr  their  stay  in  t  ilo  institution  they  are 
practically  self- governed.  They  form  their  0  in  laps  and  mete 
out  punishment  to  those  who  break  them.  They  are  given  the 

opport  unity  to  steal  if  they  wish,  but  it  has  been  found  that 

they  seldom  do.  Jnder  he  careful  scrutiny  of  experienced 
psychologists  the  proper  treatment  it  detected  with  a  feeling 
of  assurance  that  it  is  tae  one  method  properly  adapted  to 
that  particular  individual# 

.  Clarke  loll,  quo  tin-  from  hiss  ry.sayc,  "They 
claim  that  100  lads  were  sent  home  last  year  olio  would  otherwise 


1. 


1931  Ye  r  Book  ptmlishcd  by  the  : rational  robot ion 

Association  Clinics,  p.  6?. 


. 
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have  gone  to  Institutions  and  they  claim  that  they  have 
probably  saved  the  coot  of  the  whole  institution  to  the 
Stato  by  go  refitting  a  cliild  or  life;  by  finding  out 
the  root  of  the  mischief  and  getting  thorn  together  into 
a  normal  and  decent  relation  a  ain."l 

But  «e  have  no  ouch  institution.  .  ,  however, 

acliieve  a  mean  re  of  success  1: '  we  apply  ourselves  through 
every  possibly  t  we  have  to  miti  ;iladfjuot» 

ment  of  offenders*  and  the  best  agency  that  ye  have  at  the 
present  tine,  and  one  which  it  absolutely  essential  according 
to  the  •  out  noted  authorities  in  t  ,1c  field,  is  the  Clinic*  ~ 
It  can  facilitate  the  work  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  making  a 
scientific  analysis  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  case  from  a  social  standpoint ;  the  cause  or  ca  goo  of 
the  delinquency  ay  be  ascertained,  hence  the  moot  appropriate 

treatment  may  be  surmised*  (b)  tie  Judge  and  the  Probation 
2 

officers  can  through  this  procedure  become  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  specific  cases  with  which  they  have  to 


1*  Hall,  ,  Clarke:  .lie  kiilbren'o  Courts,  p*  99. 

2*  -hen  one  spends  a  dry  with  the  robr tion  officers  in  this 
city  he  can  res  '  ly  and.  gw -stand  o  important  this  ?oint  is. 

The  number  of  duties  which  t  iey  h  v  -  to  deal  with  is  almost 
unbelievable*  Handling  deportation  payors,  transportation 
papers,  investigating  relief  cases  and  petty  home  troubl 
are  some  of  t  ie  problems  with  which  they  hove  to  deal  in  one 
day.  Juvenile  delinquency  -  why,  that  is  only  a  snail  fraction 
of  their  work.  Therefore,  as  a  result,  lhas.  1.  Young  was  able 
to  say,  an!  that  correctly,  "the  chief  value  of  Juvenile  Court 
statistics  is  to  show  us  their  deplorable  state,  tabulated  for 
some  unk  own  reason,  b;  t  of  no  use  to  anyone  under  'he  sun". 

But  ho.,  co ill J  they  be  otherwise?  It  most  certainly  ie  .*  ot  the 
fault  of  the  Probation  Officer  in  this  city,  for  with  not  even 
a  stenographer,  to  ca ;  that  they  can  compile  in  a  statistical 
form  the  eases  with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  to  talk  so  much 
nonsense*  Yh  ref ore,  ,e  b  ilieve,  that  through  the  Clinic  we 
can  supplement,  aid  and  facilitate  in  t  ,1s  respect  work  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  'robot:! on  '’Officer  to  do. 
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deal*  (c)  It  would  facilitate  tie  comj)iling  f  an  annual 

report  dealing  wit  a  the  number  of  oases,  the  nature  of  the 

delinquency,  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  delinquency,  and  the 

treatment  given,  al  ng  witli  the  results.  The  la? tor  is  very 

important.  "  or%  nays  Jr.  illiri,  "the  statistical  inform¬ 
ation  they  ( t  tece  records)  afford,  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  other  courts  an"  thus  enable  the 

court  to  learn  from  its  work  how  better  to  perform  its  -  task, 
is  of  inestimable  importance* "1 

t 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  where  the  Clinic  has  given 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Judge  of  a  Juvenile  Court.  I 
refer  to  a  small  city  in  the  State  of  Hew  York,  with  a  popul¬ 
ation  of  forty-six  thousand.  The  problem  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  Chicago,  Boston  arf  Ion Jon  is  scarcely  comparable 
r/ith  juvenile  delinquency  work  in  the  city  of  Mmonton,  But 
in  a  city  with  a  popul.  tion  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  the 
problem  o  juvenile  delinquency  who  V’  be  somewhat  similar  too. 

Catherine  I.  Colligan,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Rural  Court  and  the  Clinic"  describes  minutely  and  thoroughly 

the  method  of  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquents  in  the  city  of 

2 

Tervlse,  Clinton  County,  'ew  York.  >ho  says  that  the  Clinic 

there  is  used  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  although  the  Clinic 

only  me  ts  half  a  day  a  month,  every  juvenile  delinquent  case 

is  referred  to  it.  "Cases  are  selected  to  be  presented  to  the 
Clinic  because  (1)  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  child 
indicates  that,  although  it  is  of  normal  intolli gence,  there 
is  some  underlying  motive  for  the  delinquency  which  has  not 
been  discovered:  (2)  There  is  a  placement  problem  in  filch 

th©  psychiatrist  *  s  recommendations  ill  be  helpful:  (3)  Thor© 


1.  Gillin,  w.  Criminology  and  nmology,  B,  801. 

2.  Colli gan,  Catherine  !»:  The  Rural  Court  and  the  Clinic, 

J-ontal  iiygiene,  Jan.  1930*  p.  139* 


. 
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is  a  question  on?  fundamental  defect.”  In  other  words,  the 

Psychologist  and  Psychiatrist  at  the  Clinic  are  actually 

brought  into  the  court,  because  they  are  indispensable  for  the 

proper  diagnosis  and  tentative  treatment  of  the  child. 

"The  findings  {of  the  Psychologist  ;nd  Psychiatrist)  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Judge  and  the  clerk  in  analyzing  the  problem 

and  in  tea  in  recommendations.  In  outlining  plans  for  treat¬ 
ment,  the  facilities  ?  resources  in  the  country  for  handling 
coblems  must  o  :  ssity  be  considered, 
prepares  a  written  report  on  each  case  and  confers  with  parents 
and  others  in  regard  to  recommendations  wherever  it  is 
necessary. ”1 

Finally,  she  says,  "Disposition  is  made  only  after  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  child  and  its  environment  and  all  facts 
pertaining  to  the  case* "2 

Tnat  are  the  results?  homo  of  them  are  quite  evident; 
others,  no  doubt,  are  not  yet  visible,  but  they  are  there 
nevertheless.  hot  us  examine  one  irect  result.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  Hies  Colligan  could  report  that  a  certain  number 
of  cases  had  been  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  For  each  delin¬ 
quent  she  knew  tht5  Court  charge,  the  age,  the  sex,  the  reasons 
for  referring  to  the  Clinic,  tie  provisional  Clinic  diagnosis 
(this  would  include  the  results  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
temperamental  examination  1  social  investigation),  the 
recommend at ions  of  the  Clinic,  the  disposition  and  the  results. 
Supposin  '-  then  there  were  two  methods  of  treating  a  delinquent  - 
home  placement  or  confinement  to  an  institution,-  at  the  end  of 
one  'year,  five  years  or  ten  years,  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to 
conclude  which  method  was  the  more  successful  in  relation  to 


1.  Op.  Cit.  p#  lixJ. 

2.  Ibid: 


p.  138 
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the  typo  or  types  of  individuals#  It  may  he  discovered  (  and 
it  is  a  valuable  discovery)  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  send 
a  certain  type  of  individual  to  an  Institution,  or  to  place  him 
in  a  certain  type  of  hone#  If  so,  the  method  can  be  changed 
accordingly#  hat  might  bo  the  outcome  of  that  result?  It 
may  mean,  in  the  first  place,  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  City  or  btate,  and  far  more  than  that  it  may  mean  for 
many,  unfortunate  delinquents#  a  re discovery  of  their  own  in¬ 
herent  qualities,  an  thus  their  mobilization  for  sane  and 
social  living#  Would  that  words  could  express  that  result, 
or  might  it  be  called  •results' ,  more  forcibly! 

A  somewhat  similar  procedure  is  followed  in  Edmonton 
in  a  few  cases#  During  the  past  two  years  practically  every 
Probation  Officer  in  the  city  has  referred  cases  to  the  Clinic# 
That  is  a  noble  start,  an  shows  that  they  are  facing  their 
tasks  with  scientific  minds#  *  ore  cas:  a,  o  ;over,  could  be 
dealt  with  in  the  sane  manner# 


PLAN  OF  PR0C3BUK3  III  DEALING  WITH  JOTEBXLS 
DELINQUENTS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  FOLLOWED 
IM  THE  CITY  OF  EDMONTON 


(a)  The  probation  officer  should  visit  the  home  as 
soon  as  the  delinquency  is  reported.  The  family  history,  the 
juvenile's  personal  history,  hie  social  life,  his  home  life, 
et  cetera,  should  be  obtained# 

(b)  The  juvenile  should  be  given  a  medical  examin¬ 
ation.  This  should  be  done  in  11  nr.  jor  cases#  There  should 


lib. 


be  one  or  ti.o  doctors  In  this  city,  for  instance,  appointed 
to  do  this,  and  pai  for  each  case  examined. 

( c )  Then  the  juvenile  should  be  given  mental  and 
temperamental  tests  by  a  Psychiatrist  or  Psychologist,  arh 
such  things  as  the  juvenile* s  mental  ability,  emotional  tone, 
temperamental  defects,  ideas  and  judgments,  tho  art  processes, 

et  cetera,  noted. 

Then  these  reports  eao  OLd  be  combined  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

(1)  [ pearance  and  behavior  of  th  ■  delinquent. 

Here  should  be  recorded  an  account  of  the  juvenile's  appear¬ 
ance;  his  spontaneous  activity  an  talk;  hie  accessibility 
and  cooperation;  aim  ids  emotional  reaction  during  the 

var i ous  exam 1 nat ions. 

(2)  Family  History:  Here  should  be  listed  all 

the  information  obtained  about  his  im.-ediate  relatives. 

(3)  Home  Life:  Tell  here  of  how  the  child  reacted 

to  his  homo  environment  an  the  nature  o  this  environment. 

(4)  Th  Juvenile’s  Personal  history: 

(a)  Birth  and  Infancy. 

(b)  Education. 

(g)  Habits:  this  wo  il  1  include  his  sex  habits* 
(&)  ..arc-up  or  Personality* 
f  -)  Interest  in  other  juve  lies;  this  ..o  Id 
include  iis  contacts  with  the  gang  and 
the  nature  of  the  .gang. 

(f)  Illnesses. 

(g)  Present  physical  ailments  or  temperamental 
a  bnormali t ieo. 

(5}  Ideas  and  Judgment: 

(a)  Of  his  home  life, 

(b)  Any  plans  that  he  may  have  for  th  future. 


.  ua  j  .■  ...  -  ai  |  ,  nj 
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(G)  iSaotional  Tone: 

(a)  Excitability. 

(b)  Irritability* 

(c)  Self-assertiveness* 

(d)  Stubborn,  or 

(e)  Easily  led. 

Then  on  a  separate  sheet  as  a  resume  of  the  whole 
case  such  things  should  be  noted  as: 

(1)  Problem:-  A  bri  of  statement  of  the  situation 
or  situations  that  led  to  the  juvenile fc  dolinq.tJ.enay. 

(2)  Volution  of  the  juvenile's  anti- social  acts. 

(a)  Early  symptoms  (at  what  age  and  their 

nature } . 

(b)  Beaetion  by  the  parents* 

( c )  Later  developments  leading  to  his  being 
brought  before  the  authorities. 

(3)  Easily  history  (briefly). 

(4)  Personal  /ictory:  This  should  also  be  given 

briefly  except  in  respect  to  factors  having  a  direct  and 
immediate  bear in  on  the  present  delinquency. 

(5)  Etiological  ’actors:  The  repetition  of  the 

preceding  point  can  be  avoided  by  noting  here  only  the 
apparent  major  causes. 

(6)  The  Be suite  of  the  Eo&ieal,  Cental  and  Tempera¬ 
mental  Examinations  and  ..econraondat  ions  from  each  scar  dner. 

(7)  Treatment  Attempted* 

(8)  Time  under  the  Authorities* 

(9)  Later  Bccord:  This  jould  include  ouch  things 

as  the  treatment  given  and  the  results  of  such  treatment, 

et  cetera. 
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Paragraphs  seven  and  eight  cannot  he  filled  until 
the  child  hae  been  before  the  court;  and  paragraph  nine 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  in  some  cases,  and  twelve 
in  others.  However,  the  preceding  questions  should  he 
answered  completely  before  the  child  is  brought  before  the 
court  at  all.  o  judme  should  pass  a  sentence  until  such 
facts  are  ascertained,  and  only  then*  in  conjunction  with 
the  probation  officer,  after  much  deliberation  has  been 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  most  appropriate 
mode  of  treatment. 

The  probation  officer  choal!  x^lace  within  the  file 
of  every  delinquent  coming  under  his  charge  os  a  probationer 
a  report  of  his  hone  visits,  the  hone  conditions  and  the 
juvenile's  improvement  or  otherwise.  There  should  bo 
special  forms  for  this  purpose*  At  the  end  of  each  year 
he  oho  ad  give  a  statistical  report  of  the  prohat ion er& 
coming  under  hi:,  charge  during  the  year* 

.aoo,  there  oho  ild  be  an  annual  report  published 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  ohc.dn;  t  e  mini  ;r  of  cases  dealt  with. 


the  nature  of  the  eases,  th.  treatment  given,  and  the  results 

of  that  treatment* 

In  order  to  introduce  such  a  plan  of  procedure  into 
our  juvenile  d  .diiruency  work,  a  uniform  statistical  procedure 


must  be  adopted®  -Ivory  branch  of  the  work  should  be  so 
tabulated  as  to  fit  with  the  whole.  There  are  various 
purposes  in  adopting  a  uniform  statistical  procedure  among 
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which*  in  our  present  stage  of  the  work,  i  re  (a)  to  show 
the  success  of  our  various  methods  of  treatment,  (b)  the 
nationalities  involved,  (c)  the  nature  of  the  homes,  parent¬ 
age,  from,  s  rich  the  .juveniles  come,  and  (d)  the  age  of  the 
child  involved  in  crime  as  well  as  the  a  os  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  There  are  many  other  purposes  but  these  are 
the  main  ones  under  consideration.  These  points  will  be 
clearly  exemplified  if  the  plan  of  procedure  I  have  advocated 
should  be  adopted.  Such  omissions  as  are  now  made  would  be 
avoided,  and  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  research 
in  tills  field. 


TBMTMMT 

How  let  uo  halt,  as  I  sumisc  the  reader  will  do, 
and  ask  what  recommendations  could  bo  offered  that  could  be 
put  into  effect,  or  what  facilities  we  have  for  treating 
the  delinquent#  .  i  avo  no  Industrial'  School  or  Heform- 
atory  such  as  are  d  and  the  United  States*  True, 

we  have  local  "homes”  but  these  can  accommodate  a  very 
limited  number.  Last  year,  in  my  report  on  the  study  of 
four  hundred  juvenile  delinquent  recidivists,  I  described 
briefly  the  Vhittier  Reformatory  School  in  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Borstal  Reformatory  in  ,nglan&.  To 
contract  with  such  institutions  the  one  to  which  we  have 
access,  the  Portage  la  Prairie  Industrial  School,  I  will 
quote  my  brief  account. 


. 


, 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 


The  words  "Industrial  School"  are  used  in  Alberta 
synonymously  with  defamatory  School,  he  have  neither  -an 
Industrial  not  a  Reformatory  school  in  the  province,  but 
the  chief  aim  of  any  industrial  school  to  which  delinquents 
are  sent  is  to  reform  them* 

There  are  several  reformatories  in  the  States,  one 
of  which  I  shall  describe  briefly.  It  Is  called  the  hhittier 
Reformatory  School,  and  is  in  the  state  of  California* 
Figuratively,  wo  iaj  say  t  ..at  the  whole  Institution  is  a 
little  settlement*  The  buildings  are  arranged  somewhat 
regularly,  according  to  the  work  which  is  carried  on  in  each. 
There  are  four  rooming  houses,  where  each  inmate  has  a  room 
of  his  own*  On  the  ground  floor  there  Is  In  each  a  sitting 
and  reading  room,  a  lit  le  library  and  other  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  fov,  although  there  are  four  buildings  each  is 
distinct  from  the  other*  hhon  a  boy  is  received  Into  the 
titution  he  is  placed  in  five  may  call  it)  bull  dim:  I,.'o*  1* 
There  ho  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  psychiatrist* 

In  the  meantime  he  Is  use!  net  to  a  particular  job,  depending 
on  his  own  choice,  and  the  /or’e.  for  which  he  is  fitted.  do 
nay  stay  in  this  building  for  several  months;  he  must  stay 
there  long  enough  for  the  psychiatrist  to  discover  some  aspects 
of  his  personality  and  the  trade  which  he  would  like  to  learn* 
Depending,  therefore,  on  his  ch  meter,  his  interests  and  his 
behavior,  he  is  later  placed  in  the  building  which  contains 
boys  with  horn  he  is  fitted  to  associate  and  to  .ark.  Then 
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his  real  life  in  the  institution  begins.  Ho  may  be  learning 
to  become  a  printer,  or  a  mechanic.  Sach  boy  has  his  job, 
even  though  it  may  be  •Urging  ditches#  In  the  printing  office 
real  printing  is  done,  for  example,  the  .Journal  of  Juvenile 
Research  is  printed  there,  and  although  the  work  is  under 
competent  supervision  it  is  practically  all  done  by  th;  boys* 

In  the  mechanical  shop,  real  cars  are  repaired#  They  may  at 
first  be  dismantled  almost  beyond  recognition,  but  under  skil¬ 
ful  management  each  part  soon  finds  its  place  a  ain#  In  the 
electrical  building  there  is  a  real  house  to  bo  re-wired#  They 
are  taught  the  dan  of  fire,  the  need  of  insulation,  and 
within  a  few  months  they  are  competent  to  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  prepared#  Thus  several  trades  -  cooking,  waiting, 
mechanics,  printing,  gardening,  et  cetera,  are  do  extensively 
taught  that  generally  when  the  boys  leave  the  institution  they 
are  competent  to  fill  the  job  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

On  leaving  the  institution  they  are  not  placed  in  a  job,  how¬ 
ever.  In  spite  of  this  the  claim  is  made  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  t  eir  discharges  do  not  appear  before  the  court 
again  within  a  period  of  ten  years#  ^ 

I  should  like  to  give  a  similar  account  of  Borstal 
Befomatory  in  England,  b  it  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
managed  on  similar  linos  to  the  Whittier  '  ©format cry#  There 
is  one  important  difference,  however,  and  it  i:  this:  whereas 


1.  or  further  information  on  the  Borstal  Institute  see 
"Boys  in  Trouble"  by  he  Hesurier,  end  "Children’s 

Courts"  by  ..  0*  Hall# 


. 


, 
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at  hhittier  no  great  effort  is  exerted  in  find inn  a  job  for 

tlioso  discharged ,  t  Borstal  a  job  is  foun  for  them  before 

they  leave  the  institution  at  all*  There  are  representatives 

from  Borstal  over  the  different  arte  of  the  country,  and  they 

are  notified  lien  a  boy  le  re  or  Us  charge*  w.  is  retained 
^  J  ' 

at  the  institution  until  ho  1@  placed  in  i  - oeition  e  e  he 
is  still  u  dor  the  guardianship  of  the  probation  officer  who 
found  the*  job  for  him.  The  bo;.  ,  therefore*  reports  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  the  probation  officer,  .ho  io  notified  before  the  bey 
leaves  the  position  in  ieh  he  o  :VIaoed# 

In  the  first  place  what  has  been  dene  in  Alberta 

regarding  industrial  schools?  In  1900  an  "hot  respecting  the 

Alberta  Industrial  chool  fur  hops"  wan  passed.  It  says, 

"There  shall  bo  ar  i  tut  ion  in  thi;  ;/inco  to  ’noun 

"The  .'Jibcrta  Industrial  School" ,  and  the  said  institution  shall 
be  a  reformatory  prison  'it bin  the  moaning  of  any  present  or 
future  -*ct  of  the  legislature  of  alberta  or  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  relative  to  r  format cry  unisons. (section  3}. 

"The  school  shall  have  as  its  object  the  custody  and 
detention,  with  a  view  to  their  education,  industrial  training 
and  moral  reformation,  o  ...  .el.  bo,  e  as  .hall  be  lawfully  sen¬ 
tenced  to  confinement  therein*  17  (Boot ion  5) 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of  the 

Dominions  of  1900  -  "it  eh  hi  ..ioi  bo  lawful  to  commit  a  juvenile 
delinquent  w  ar.  sly  un.’jr  was  ape  of  twelve  soars  to  any  in¬ 
dustrial  school  unices,  w.wd  il  til  an  attempt  has  boon  made  cither 
to  to  reform  ouch  child  in  its  o  .n  home  or  in  a  footer  home,  or 
in  the  on  tr  03  ’  *  .  -e.vinLend- 

ent,  and  mile,  s  the  eo  re  finds  that  thi-  b  ct  interest c  of  the 
child  ah  th  w..;lh  u’  .  ;>f  t  comonity  re  a  ir«-  such  co  wiituont." 
(Section  25) 

2y  the  Provincial  Act  of  1908  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  a  child  of  ton  or  over  might  be  confined  to  the  school 
to  which  that  ct  referred,  ipon  proof  that  he  or  she  be  so 
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incorrigible  and  so  vicious  a.1:;  to  be  beyond  control. 

The  makers  of  this  Act  after  imagining'  the  kind  of 
industrial  school  they  were  join  *  to  have  In  the  Province, 
imagined  that  it  had  done  its  work  well,  and  patients  were 
already  fitted  for  a  Jiso  uarga*  iection  24  of  the  Act  reads, 

"./lien  under  the  rules  in  that  behalf,  a  boy  shall  have  obtained 
the  requisite  number  of  ood  marks,  based  upon  >ood  conduct, 
proficiency  in  school  and  industrious  habits,  and  shall  in 
addition  thereto  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  being 
reformed,  it  shall  be  ■■/no  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  trane~ 
mit  to  the  inis ter,  a  certificate  to  the  effect,  .hereupon  the 
Minister,  if  he  co*v  iders  it  req  lei  to,  s  ■.all  raa  e  further 
inquiry  into  the  facts  and*  havin'  satisfied  himself  that  the 
boy  has  earned  uia  discharge,  shu.ll  forthwith  take  steps  to 
have  the  remain!.-,  port-'  x. .  of  thu  sentence  of  such  boy,  remitted, 
or  to  have  such  boy  discharged  or  probat ioned  for  a  stated  period 

Heedless  to  say  no  boy  oral  graduated  from  this  ideal 
institution,  for  it  wa  :  .ever  built  (materially)*  Over  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  .  mco  that  et  as  passed,  but  even  today  we 
have  no  Industrial  or  reformatory  school  to  which  vre  can  send 
our  delinquents.  Instead  re  did  sen1  them  to  another  province 
at  a  groat  cost  to  the  aits  or  municipality#  Sven  that  ic  not 
possible  today.  Thera  yjoro  152  instances  out  of  450  cases 
whore  the  boy  was  sentenced  to  an  indust  .  ■  ;  I# 


1*  By  the  Juvenile  Bolin- ;uej.it  ...ct  o  the  Derain  ‘  ofc  of  1908, 
Section  20,  Subsection  2,  the  municipality  or  district 
from  which  the  delinquent  came  had  to  pay  the  cost  at 
an  industrial  school.  Last  year  the-  District  of  Hazel¬ 
wood  was  asked  to  pay  for  one  of  their  delinquents  who 
was  sont  to  Portage  la  Prairie.  The  District  refused 
on  two  grounds.  (1)  That  the  child  did  not  come  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  (2)  that  the  Dominion  Government 
did  not  have  the  power  to  say  that  the  municipality 
should  pay.  The  case  went  to  a  higher  court,  and  by 
the  judgment  v  ssed  down  by  Justice  Ives  in  February, 
1932,  it  was  uphold  that  the  Dominion  legislature  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  enforce  this  section  of  the' 
not. 


, 
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of  these  cases  the  boy  never  went,  for  as  I  have  said  before, 
judgment  was  passed  Ithout  any  knowledge  of  the  real  condit¬ 
ions  at  home;  it  was  impossible  for  the  boy  to  leave  hone. 
In  a  great  many  cases  also  the  boy  was  sentenced  for  two 
years,  and  as  the  cost  as  so  high  he  .vac  not  kept  there 
a  year*  The  Judges  knew  the  coot  before  sentence  was  passed* 
<hy  sentence  a  boy  to  an  institution  if  it  was  not  possible 
to  send  him  there  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  for  it  to 
be  effective*  >ne  boy  in  the  city  was  sentenced  to  an 
institution  for  two  yours.  He  stayed  there  six  months* 

Vhen  he  came  home  he  was  placed  on  a  farm*  He  stayed  there 
throe  'weeks*  Then  ho  came  home*  vithin  two  weeks  he  was 
before  the  adult  court,  and  at  present  ho  is  serving  a  two 
year  sentence  at  rince  albert  penitentiary*  .11  he  be 
reformed  when  he  leaves  his  associations  there? 

Such  institutions  as  Borstal  and  hhittier  arc 
"ideals”  compared  with  the  Portage  la  Prairie  Industrial 
School*  results  achieved  show  ti  ls  n  .ite  conclusively* 

Last  year  I  shov/ed  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  boys  sent 
to  Portage  la  Prairie  Industrial  chool  from  the  province 
of  Alberta  e  i  their  delinquent  career  after  release* 

This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  keep  them  there  Ion  enough,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  type  of  boys  were  not  sent  there.  Ho  /ever  the  results 
were  so  far  below  expectations  that  the  cities  and  Province 


, 
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have  discontinue!  sending  boys  there# 

HQuIii  PIAQBMEJT 

Our  second  method  of  treating  the  delinquent  is  horn  em¬ 
placement#  file  most  authoritative  work  ue  have  in  this  phase 
of  treating  the  delinquent  is  that  by  Iealy  and  Broimer, 
entitled,  "Reconstructing  Behavior  In  Youth".  Their  thesis 
was  that  for  the  majority  of  children  home-placement  will 
prove  of  far  greater  valve  than  institutional  life.  This 
was  supported  by  their  findings.  They  studied  601  cases  that 
had  been  placed  in  foster  homes.  They  were  serious  eases. 
Their  psychiatric  classification  was:  mentally  abnormal  66 
per  ,:ent. ;  mentally  defective  10  er  cent.;  psychotic 
1°  per  cant.;  a:;  ormal  wnC  peculiar  personality  S3  per  cent. 


1.  Here  I  would  like  to  express  a  personal  opinion  which 
may  not  be  su  x^orted  by  scientific  findings.  I  believe  that 
in  Canada  institutions  like  reformatories  carry  with  them  a 
certain  stigma.  I  agree  with  the  chief  Inspector  of 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Bn  land  when  he 
says,  "I  am  confident  that  long  periods  of  detention  in 
any  institution,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  be,  do  not 
quicken,  but  rather  deaden  the  intelligence."  {quoted  by 
-"roe-rway:  A  Tew  .ay  into  Grime,  p.  71)  Brockway  expresses 
his  own  opinion  in  a  statement  with  .  iich  I  am  in  full 
accord  -  "Gome  objections  may  be  felt  to  accommodating 
destitute  children  with  offenders,  an1  over;;  means  oho  Id 
certainly  be  taken,  such  as  boarding  out  with  foster-parent;  , 
to  keep  them  outside  institutional  life.  (p.  74)- —  To 
remove  a  child  rom  crime— producing  conditions,  and  then 
after  careful  training, to  return  him  in  his  1  teens  to  con¬ 
ditions  which  again  encourage  crime  is  as  barbarous  as  it 
is  stupid*"  (p.  75)  George  .  Ilirchway  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  no  normal  child  should  ever  be  placed  in  an 
institution;  such  treatment  should  be  reserved  for  the 
"hopeless  and  hcl.  less,  or  the  mentally  defective  and 
psychopathic  (  if  you  ever  can  find  out  what  the  psycho¬ 
pathies  are)  an  the  insane."  (The  Child,  the  Clinic  and 
the  loi  e,  p.  33G). 


. 
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Their  findings  are  stated  in  the  folio  ; in,  table; 


Uormal 

Mentality 


Defective  Abnormal  Mentality 

mentality  and  peculiar 

personality 


Linquent  Success 

Failure 

Success 

failure 

Success 

— - - — 

failure 

oeater 

94 

(81  ') 

21 

( 19  J ) 

4 

4 

25 

(38  ) 

45 

( 64  ) 

|i  ” 

37 

(93  ) 

3 

(  8>  ) 

4 

1 

9 

7 

al 

131 

( 85,5) 

24 

(  &'/o) 

8 

5 

34 

(40:5) 

52 

(60  ) 

i’son- 

Ity 

it 

blom 

59 

(95.  ) 

3 

(63)  . 

6 

3 

12 

(75  ) 

4 

(95  ) 

:«1 

190 

(90  ) 

27 

(10  ) 

14  ( 70,5 

)  6  (SO;:) 

46 

(46  ) 

56 

(55  ,  } 

From  that  table  the  folio  ing  facto  were  deduced; 

1.  h  ee  of  success  in  placin  '  problem  children. 

2.  1  either  t\v'  number  of  delinquencies  engaged  in  nor  the 
type  of  delinquencies  stands  in  the  success  of  placing. 

3.  Combinations  of  mental  abnormalities  with  delinquencies 
present  the  more  serious  problem. 

4*  Neither  sex  no.  ape  make  an;;;  appreciable  difference  with 
regard  to  success. 

5.  Illegitimacy  nor  poor  heredity  offer  no  serious  problem 
unless  the  child  is  very  abnormal. 

Clearly  then  youthful  behavior  can  be  reconstructed 
under  controlled  conditions  such  as  home-placement.  At  ^resent 
in  the  city  of  Pduonton  it  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  of 
treatin  :  the  delinquent.  As  it  is  only  about  two  years  since 
this  method  has  b  ;-en  used  f airly  extend  cl,  ,  wo  cannot  as 


. 
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yet  conclude  what  the  result  will  be*  I  believe  it  Is  quite 
evident,  however,  th*  t  so  far  the  results  have  been  very 
encouraging*  As  long  as  a  co?  potent  man  is  in  charge  of 
this  work,  we  believe  that  good  results  //ill  continue  as  in 
the  United  States  whore  this  method  is  being  applied  quite 
extensively.  In  five  or  ten  years  this  phase  of  tho  work 
would  form  a  oo  investigation  project. 

PROBATION 


The  next  method  of  treating  the  delinquent  is 
robot ioru  This  is  a  >,ord  that  nay  mean  as  many  different 
things  as  there  are  different  j  venile  courts.  The  term 
itself  gives  no  clue  as  to  .hat  is  done  by  way  of  treatment. 

It  may  on  tho  one  hand  be  a  name  representing  merely  non- 
commitment  of  t  ,o  offender,  or  at  tue  opposite  extreme  it 
may  be  the  occasion  of  tho  delinquent  receiving  extraordinary 
personal  attention  and  constructive  help*  Probation  is  not 
standardization,  neither  oan  it  be.  It  varies  aceor  ing  to 
notions  about  it  in  different  courts,  according  to  the 
ooRrmnity 1 a  reoourcos  for  u phail  in'  character,  according  to 
the  Interest,  attitude  and  co-operation  of  different  pro¬ 
bation  officers  even  in  the  same  court* 

;hat  then  is  probation?  .  iere  surveillance  is  not 
probation;  probation  is  an  intimate  ant  active  relation, 
which  deals  with  all  the  factors  of  the  child’s  life.  This 
is  done  outside  of  the  court.  Tho  ordinary  contacts  of  every¬ 
day  life,  whether  at  ork  or  at  home  are  not  broken  but  arc 


. 
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continued;  supplemented  by  the  wise  control  and  help  of  an 
outside  friend  in  ition  of  authority*  *J* Cooley  say;  ., 

"Probation  in  its  final  analysis  represents  society’s  faith 

and  science’s  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  altering  and 

1 

reforming  human  character  ar  cond  ct.”  Probation  is 
simply  case  work  v/ith  the  aided  ’punch’  of  the  law  behind 
it,  so  t  ia  men  it  is  at  all  well  done,  it  should  have  the 

O 

1* 

more  lasting  results*” 

Probation  lias  evolved  through  three  otaf-os: 

**  liotorioally,  t  ie  first  obiect  of  probation  was  to  spare 
children  (and  equally  so  adults),  from  the  stigma  of  other 
disadvantages  ar  '  evils  of  incarceration*  It  was  a  human 
substitute  for  Imprisonment*  As  probation  devolo.  ed,  however, 
a  second  aim  came  to  be  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  conditionally  released  by  the 
court,  to  the  end  that,  in  ease  of  relapse,  the  law  might  be 
vindicated*  The  main  duty  of  the  probation  officer  was  to 
keep  posted  about  the  be uavior  of  those  under  his  care* ’’3 

In  the  third  stage  in  probation,  "the  emphasis  Ms  come  to 
rest  more  a  A  more  u  on  its  educative,  reformative  possibil¬ 
ities*  l.o  longer  a  mere  substitute  for  something  else  and  not 
content  with  simply  scourin'  information,  its  chief  purpose 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  being  to  effect  improvement  in 
character  and  conduct,  to  achieve,  if  possible*  permanent 
reformation  and  rehabilitation*  robation  seeks  definitely 
and  positively  to  lo  constructive  ork,  to  mould  and  improve 
the  individual's  iab.lt s,  to  stimulate  Ms  ambition  and  self- 


1.  Cooley,  k*J. :  Probation  and  Delinquency,  p*  32* 

2.  Ibid:  p*  74* 

3*  In  connection  / ith  those  state  ients  a  book  by  . J.Cooloy 
entitled  "Probation  and  Delinquency"  might  be  read  and 
studied  with  profit.  It  not  only  gives  an  account  of 
the  qiif  lifieations  and  personality  of  the  ideal  Probation 
Officer,  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  best  accounts  that  I  know  on  probation 
as  it  was  in  the  past,  as  it  is  in  the  present  and  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  future*  It  also  contains  some  of 
best  "sayings"  of  noted  men  in  this  field*  I  strongly 
recommend  its  value  to  members  of  any  juvenile  court* 
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control,  to  aid  him  in  practical  ways.*! 

In  which  stage  is  Probation  standing  in  the  city  of 
dmonton?  Is  it  merely  "a  substitute  for  imprisonment",  a 
knowledge  of  "the  behavior  of  there  placed  under  the  Probation 
Officer's  care",  or  le  it  "educative,  reformative,  its  chief 
purpose  being  to  effect  improvement  in  character  and  conduct* 
to  achieve,  if  possible,  permanent  reformation  and  rehabilit¬ 
ation"?  ileepin  strictly  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter 
it  is  not  permissible  to  answer  that  question  here,  but  for 
those  engaged  in  the  work  it  is  worth  considering* 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  that  the  delinquent  be 
encouraged  to  ta  :e  part  in  a  greater  number  of  recreational 
activities*  ••'resent  t.ais  method  of  treatment  is  being 

utilized  in  t  e  cit  of  imiipeg,  ith  a  parontly  ood  results* 
"It  Is  i>03 Bible"  says  Jane  vldams,  "to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  lack  of  nubile  recreation  an  the  vicious  excite- 

2 

meats  and  trivial  amusements  vhich  become  their  substitutes*" 
Warden  Lawes  while  pleading  that  more  clubs  and  recreational 
opportunities  be  i-rovidei  for  the  youth*  says  "It  is  an 
insurance  premium  against  delinquency*" 

The  city  of  .dmonton  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  youth*  "To  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  recreation  of  youth  is  not  only  to  deprive  all 
of  thorn  o  their  natural  form  of  expression*  but  i;  certain 


1.  Cooley,  .J.:  .Probation  and  Delinquency*  p*  73. 

2.  cvldamn*  Jane:  The  dpirit  of  Youth,  p-*  102* 
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to  subject  some  of  them  to  the  overwhelming  temptation  of 

1 

illicit  and  destroying  pleasures." 

But  as  the  general  tenor  of  this  chapter  would 
indicate,  neither  incarceration  in  an  institution,  nor 
probation,  nor  home- placement,  nor  more  recreational 
activities,  can  be  suooe  oful  unless  the  proper  diagnosis 
is  made,  and  the  moot  appropriate  treatment,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  riven  the  child.  .Vo  would  not  expect  good  results 
if  a  person  suffering  from  cancer  were  given  the  same  treat- 

j 

s ent  as  a  person  suffering  from  tuberculosis*  .  , 

neither  can  we  expect  ood  results  if  the  child  be  made  to 
fit  the  treatment  rather  than  the  treatment  being  adapted 
to  the  child.  haeh  child  presents  a  distinct  problem, 
hat  that  problem  is  cannot,  be  obtained  by  mere  observation 

i 

and  le  ~al  routine.  It  eannot  be  obtained  in  one  conversat¬ 
ion  with  the  child*  The  causes  of  his  symptoms  go  too  deep 
for  that.  Many  times  it  requires  the  most  scientific 
pruning,  the  best  skill  and  the  most  thorough  training 
to  discover  the  causes  of  a  delinquent  act,  which  is  "but 

I  *  ■  ■  j 

a  symptom." 


Iledical  doctors  must  spend  several  years  training 
for  theifc  work,  and  no  one  would  aver  that  the  period  of 
training  was  too  Ion  •  o.  Human  life  is  at  .stake.  But 
did  we  ever  stop  to  think  what  human  life  is?  Here  is  a 
young  nan  standing  before  the  judge.  The  charge  is  read. 


1.  Jdag,  Jane:  The  .pirit  of  ‘  outh,  p.  102. 

2.  cConnell:  Criminal  Responsibility  and  ocial  rinciples, 

p.  ,314. 
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the  arguments  pro  anj  eon  are  heard,  and  the  cent  once  is 
passed.  It  may  he  imprison  on t  for  on.  month,  one  year 
or  five  years.  Is  it  because  of  his  own  free-will  to 
be  a  criminal  that  that  young  man  is  to  he  literally  dead 
for  one  month,  one  year  or  five  years,  and  to  be  blirhted 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life?  Or  is  it,  like  any  physical 
disease,  because  of  heredity  arid  environment  acting  antagon¬ 
istically  on  him  from  early  childhood  setting  up  complications 
that  were  never  diagnosed  or  treated?  If  the  answer  to  the 
latter  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  specialists 
•whom  I  have  quoted,  together  with  others  whom  I  could  quote 
if  space  permitted,  all  contend  that  it  is,  then  t.y  statement 
is  correct,  that  the  emphasis  i  ho  Id  be  laid  on  the  juvenile 
■h!  of ■  the  scale,  an!  .-vorv  effort  be  mad-.  Iu  tie 

early  stages  of  the  offend  ;r*  3  life,  not  only  to  check  the 
delinquent  tendencies,  but  to  bring  such  influence  to  Lear 
on  the  child  that  correct  habits  ill  bo  formed,  character 
moulded  an  l  personality  developed  in  the  right  direction. 

If  we  could  fully  understand  the  delinquent  or 
criminal  seeming  to  merit  our  hatred,  v;a  could  in  many 
cases  discover  oof  human  >or :  sibiliti.es  bound  in  fetters# 

Our  h.  tred  o  Id  change  to  pity  because,  instead  of  finding 
there  a  will  or  character  that  was  bad  from  freedom  of 
choice,  vje  should  behold  one  enslaved  to  evil  due  to 
circumstances  and  yet  capable  -and  desirous  of  the  higher 
„  In  our  present  stags  of  scientific  development. 


■ 
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therefore,  the  “best  that  we  can  do  la  to  provide  a  treatment 
for  each  offender  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
diagnostic  methods  that  we  have  at  our  disposal*  What 
those  diagnostic  Methods  rare  I  have  indicated* 

May  the  workers  in  this  field  in  the  city  of 
onton  say  with  .  ane  Kahn,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
University  of  i  .milch  liental  Clinic,  who  has  recently  taken 
up  his  studios  go  frofeesor  of  Psychiatry  and  total  Hygiene 


at  the  Yale  School  of  kedicine,  "Here  (  at  mlmonton  )  jq 
are  going  to  work  together,  each  man  in  his  own  special 
field  but  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  what  the  other 
man  is  doing*  -q  re  oing  to  seek  the  best  advice  and 

aid  possible*  /c  are  oim  to  utilize  every  means  at 

our  disposal*  Ja  arc  going  to  look  upon  life  as  a  whole, 

and  mile  vre  must  not  be  too  hopeful  of  immediate  results 
from  such  an  attitude,  v;e  feol  certain  that  in  the  course 
of  tine  we  ill  evolve  a  technique  /or  co-operative  study, 
based  on  the  fact  t w  t  there  is  but  one  science,  and  one 
moot  appropriate  method,  that  will  enable  us  to  make 
progress  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  major  problems 
of  ph;  sieal,  me  tal  an  social  health*  ?,1 


1.  .oh  arts ,  Louis  Adrian:  -1ms  of  11 ini c  for  Juvenile 

Research,  Journal  of  Common  Law  and  Criminology,  July 

1931,  p.  272. 


GHAPTIiB  VII 


CRITICISMS:  .  5  FOR 

A  PROVINCIAL  SYSTEM 


In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  examined  the  principle 
which  must  be  considered  In  leading  with  delinquency,  and  have 
shewn  how  they  mi  ;ht  be  applied  uith  perhaps  some  measure  of 
success  in  the  city  of  dnonton*  I  feel,  however,  that  not  in  • 
short  of  a  rovinclal  ystera  •.  ith  centralized  control  is  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  satisfactory  results;  and  ..ith  this  in  mind  I 
shall  proceed  to  indicate  briefly  t he  elements  of  ;  rovinclal 
organization# 

The  more-  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  present  decentral¬ 
ized  system  have  already  been  suggested*  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  refer  again  to  two  or  three  of  the  more  serious 
of  these  weaknesses  in  order  to  emphasize  the  changes  to  be 
suggested*  In  the  first  place,  the  office  of  Provincial 
Superintendent  of  Child  . 'elf  are  Is  at  pre  ent  the  focal  point 
of  a  diversity  of  public  activities*  In  the  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quent  .  ct  of  1020  ( Chapter  4C,  p*  204)  the  word  "Superintend¬ 
ent”  is  interpreted  to  mean  ”a  superintendent  of  neglected 
children,  or  of  neglected  am  :inouent  children,  or  a 
superintendent  or  director  of  child  welfare,  or  a  commissioner 
of  t  ie  bureau  of  child  protection.”  But  in  addition  to  this 
dual  responsibility  In  relation  to  neglected  and  delinquent 
children,  the  JLborta  Superintendent  has  also  the  third 
heavy  responsibility  of  administering  the  I  other’s  Pension 
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^ct.  It  It;  obvious,  therefore,  that  he  must  devote  a  minor 
and  totally  inadequate  part  of  hie  time  to  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  quest ion  is:  Is  the  Province 
content  to  leave  this  work  on  a  level  with  the  distribution 
of  old  a  re  pensions,  widows*  pensions,  the  handling  of 
deportation  papers,  etc.,  or  does  it  demand  as  efficient  a 
system  for  a  treatment  of  boys  and  girls  who  fall  before  the 
ravages  of  our  modern  society  in  their  juvenile  days  as  the 
system  which  society  demands  must  be  set  up  to  ounish  them 
in  their  later  years? 

In  Chapter  . I  probation  'was  discussed.  The  question 
was  there  asked  whether  Probation  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
city  of  fUaonton  was  "educative,  reformative;  its  chief 
purpose  being  to  effect  improvement  in  character  and  conduct, 
to  achieve,  if  possible,  permanent  reformation  and  rehabilit¬ 
ation?”  No  suggestion  was  mode  as  to  what  the  writer  con¬ 
sidered  the  exact  answer  to  thic  question.  lore  again  I 
shall  merely  state  the  facte.  Ph  functions  of  the  officers 
in  fdmonton,  an  I  presume  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
province  as  wel.1,  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  provincial 
superintendent  and  the  city  superintendents.  Once  again  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  footnote,  0  •:  ptor  v  I.  p*  IIS.  In 
addition  to  this  the  probation  officers  have  received  no 
special  training  for  their  work.  foulri.  the  law  of  alberta 
permit  a  salesman,  no  at ter  how  shilled  he  may  be  as  a 
salesman  and  no  matter  what  his  experience  may  have  been, 
to  diagnose  the  condition  of  a  patient  physically  ill? 


, 
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Also  the  task  of  our  Commissioners  is  a  very  difficult 
one*  I  am  convinced  that  not  one  tvenile  Commissi oner  in  the 
Province  of  alberta  -would  assume  that  the  most  appropriate  dis¬ 
position  can  be  made  by  them  unless  they  have  at  their  disposal 
scientific  facts  concerning  the  delinquent  find  his  environment*  1 
At  present  they  arc  facod  with  a  greater  task  than  any  one  per¬ 
son  is  cap-: -.hie  of  deelin  with  eati  faetorily* 

After  the  disposition  has  been  suggested  very  few  means 
are  available  for  treat in  ■  t  le  child*  wen  those  at  our  dis-  , 
posal  are  questionable  for  no  ona  can  say  definitely  that  a 
certain  pare-;  tu.-e  .  on  tr.-.  to i  ::wce^ssfully  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  manner*  for  instance*  d iring  recent  years  quite  a  few 
children  have  b  en  placed  in  homes.  Iren  the  man  in  charge 
of  homo-plu c ament  cannot  ■  :ive,  on  a  moment's  notice,  the  exact 
percentage  of  successful  or  un:  ssful  k ome-pl ac en ent s  that  - 

have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years*  the  reason,  of 
course,  in  that  the  statistical  methods  used  are  quite  antiquated, 
i’he  Department  compiles  statistics  of  a  kind  but  they  are  of  no 
use  to  anyone  under  the  sun* 

I  shall  now  make  suggestions  which  I  believe  would 


help  to  eradicate  an  avoid  those  gross  errors  of  the  past, 
and  which  if  followed  ■  i  ht  raise  .juvenile  delinquency  work 


above  the  “’hit  u'M  miss”  level* 


If  Juvenile  Delinquency  work  for  the  ...hole  province 


were  placed  under  ono  perintendaiit*  one  Department  and  me 
inictrative  staff,  I  fool  that  a  system  .o  .1.1  be  inaugurated 
which  wo  Id  bo  more  efficient  than  the  one  at  the  present  time 


, 
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In  vogue.  Under  the  Superintendent  there  wo?fLd  be  five 
branches  or  divisions  nor  inf  In  cooperation,  namely  (1) 
advisory  Body;  (2)  Receiving  Hone;  (3)  Probation  Officers 
or  Social  Service  /o rkers;  (4)  Commissioners;  and  finally 
(5)  Clerical  Staff,  The  system  nay  be  expressed  schematically 
thuss 

Superintendent 


(2)  Receiving  (3)  Probation  (4)  Commisj 

home  Officers  or  loners. 

Social  Ser¬ 
vice  vorkere 


(1)  advisory 
(Members  of 
the  Clinic 
and  Juvenile 
Court  Committee) 


(6)  Clerical 
Staff 

By  advisory  Body  (1)  I  mean  one  or  more  persons 
appointed  because  of  their  training  in  this  work  to  be  advisors 
to  the  Pirperintendent,  to  the  robot  ion  Officers  and  to  the 
Commissioners.  .’he  members  of  this  body  mi  ht  well  consist 
of  the  Guardian  of  the  Receiving  one  (2),  a  psychiatrist  or 
a  psychologist,  a  doctor,  an"  one  or  more  social  s<  je  workers. 
This  body  might  be  able  to  assist  the  Superintendent  at  times  on 
matters  of  general  importance.  One  can  readily  see  how  a 
Superintendent  mi  ht  be  lad  to  draw  on  the  experience  of  such 
a  body.  'he  Probation  Officers  (3)  joule!  be  required  to  give 
an  extensive  summary  of  the  facts  on  all  cases  presenting  major 
difficulty,  and  any  other  suggestions  which  they  might  deem 
necessary,  and  then  the  members  or  a  member  of  the  advisory 


. 
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would  present  to  the  Commies. loner a  a  lucid  summary  of  the  case 
together  with  certain  recommendations  which  In  their  opinion 
®oul •  bo  the  best  met hoi  of  dealing  with  that  particular  case* 

I  believe  in  this  way  the  onus  of  the  burden  would  not  be 
placed,  as  now,  on  the  commies loners  entirely*  The  Juvenile 
Court  Committee  would  consist  of"a  committee  of  citizens  serving 
without  remuneration”  as  outlined  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquent 
^ct,  1920,  ( Chapter  46,  ectio n27). 

By  deceiving  ..one  (2)  I  mean  a  home  where  children  who 
would  appear  to  present  a  major  problem  eo  1  be  placed  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  detention  before  a  final  disposition  would  be 
made*  It  should  L  mid or  the  guardianship  of  a  competent  man; 
one  aho  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  dealing  with  boys  and  some 
academic  qualification  for  t..o  .  orh*  .T  feel,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  major  thin  ’  to  be  considered  ie  the  practical 
experience  the  person  has  had*  home  of  this  sort  la  very 
necessary,  for  the  one  at  present  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  place  in  .iou  to  leave  boys  and  girls  cho  in  some 
cases  must  necessarily  be  given  to  certain  habits  which  such  a 
home  v;0'>ld  tend  to  accelerate  rath  .r  than  to  eradicate* 

By  xrobation  officers  a»;d  Social  *  x-rvico  .Vorkers  (3) 

I  mean  men  or  women  who  have  had  academic  training  for  their 
work  as  well  as  practical  experience  in  -ealin  •  .  ith  juveniles* 
They  should  bo  capable  of  obtainin  for  the  Advisory  body  or 
Commissi  oners  the  salient  facts  of  a  ease  an  of  mating  certain 
pertinent  suggest lone*  43  they  would  have  to  visit  the  homes 
of  all  delinquents  they  shoul J  be  capable  of  detecting  in  eo 
far  as  possible  the  points  in  the  environment  which  were  most 
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conducive  to  the  delinquency  of  the  child* 

Commissioners  (4)*  l.o  change  is  suggested  here  (in 
the  city  of  Edmonton  at  least)*  T  feel,  however,  that  if  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  recommended  were  put  into  effect  they 
would  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  their  present  res  oneibility, 
which  every  Commissioner  would  greatly  appreciate*  There 
would  also  have  to  be  one  or  more  *'$  '  ling”  oorsoicsioners 

appointed  to  deal  with  the  rural  and  municipal  cases*  The 
importance  of  these  appointments  was  brought  to  my  attention 
recently  when  a  boy  who  had  been  before  a  1 strict  Court  iu&ge 
complained  to  one  of  our  coi  missioners  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
unfairly  trouted  at  t He  trial* 

The  Clerical  htaff  (5)  is  the  body  of  office  workers 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  all  their  superior 
of fi cere* 

Under  this  system  every  child  would  not  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  ome  delinquencies  might  be  better  termed 
misdemeanours,  and  rd  ;h  be  more  successfully  treated  outside 
the  court*  The  total  procedure  through  which  a  juvenile 
delinquent  mig  t  pass  ,  oulT  be  as  follows:  the  case  is 

reported  to  the  Clerical  ,-Jtaff.  It  is  t  >en  taken  over  by 
the  Probation  -Officers  or  Social  Service  Workers*  He  or  she 
investigates.  The  Probation  Officer  mi  kt  make  a  satisfact¬ 
ory  arrangement  between  the  child  and  the  parents  whereby  the 
child  is  readjusted  to  his  home  environment*  If  so,  the  case 
goes  no  further,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  would  be  discussed 
with  the  Go;  mi so loners  and  perhaps  with  the  advisory  Body, 
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If,  however.  It  is  felt  necessary,  the  delinquent  onld  be 
brouht  before  the  Advisory  Jody,  and, if  necessary,  the 
Cor,  •  .  oseibly  they  might  deem  it  necessary, 

acting  on  the  advice  of  hie  dvisory  Body,  to  place  the 
chile  in  the  :.ec  living  home*  Inter  a  final  disposition 
might  be  made* 

The  procedure  for  dealing  .,ith  each  delinquent  is 
expressed  thus  in  tic  order  in  i/uieh  each  cu 116  is  presented* 
It  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  for,  as  I  have  intimated 
above,  every  child  would  not  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 


way* 

I  (a)  Clerical  Staff 

( b )  Probation  Officers  or  Social 
Service  Porkers 


II 


III 


(a)  Advisory  Body  an  the  Juvenile 
Court  Committee 
( b }  Commissioners 
(c)  Disposition 
(&)  Receiving  iOrae 

Disposition  (final) 


The  above  scuene,  il  followed,  ,oul&  I  believe  hove 


the  folio  ; in:  r  cults : - 

(1)  It  ;ould  avoit  t he  overlapping  of  duties  between 

cities,  municipalities  and  province, 

(2)  It  would  standardize  the  method  of  dealing  with 

delinquents* 

(3)  The  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  treatment  cauia  be 


easily  ascertained, 

(4)  It  would  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  functions  of  the 
present  heads  of  this  work. 


* 
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(5)  lore  efficient  workers  woul  be  obtained* 

(6)  Uniformity  in  statistical  procedure  would  be  secured* 

(7)  'The  /hole  work  would  be  carried  out  along  scientific 
lines  an  1  thus  facilitate  research  in  this  field* 

An  alternative  system  might  be  suggested*  In  the 
other  eotern  Provinces  the  delinquency  work  is  headed  by  the 
>!u  ;er  intendent  of  Child  .  If  are*  le  appoints  the  Commission¬ 

ers*  These  officials  have  immediate  control  over  probation 

1 

officers,  as  defined  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  .  .ct,  1920* 

They  have  also  immediate  control  over  the  :  eoelving  home. 
Adviser?  I  of  the  Clinic  an'!  Clerical  Staff* 

this  system  is  similar  to  the  one  suggested  above* 

I  do  not  think  that  the  latter  system  would  be  as 
appropriate  for  Alberta  at  the  present  tine  as  the  one  formerly 
suggested;  because,  first,  the  recommend at loam  sug tested  would 
be  outside  the  exist  in  .Iberta  lav/;  a  u<\  secondly,  the  changes 
necessary  for  its  enforcement  would  incur  the  added  expense  of 
paying  Juvenile  Court  Commissioners* 


1*  "Sav  in  the  Province  of  .Iberta  every  probation  officer, 
however  appointed,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  court  with  which  such 
probation  officer  is  connected,  for  all  purposes  of  this 
Act"  (Chanter  46,  Section  32) 
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